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program. All members of the society, who can arrange to be present, are 
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o~ Francisco City and County School District has established a Junior Col- 
tege. With the creation of the San Francisco Junior College, that famous city 
has realized one of its educational dreams, but it is a dream based upon reality 
and upon human needs. 

Archibald J. Cloud has been appointed president of this new junior college. 
Relative to his appointment, an editorial in the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary 21, appropriately said: 

‘*The appointment of A. J. Cloud as president of our new San Fran- 
cisco Junior College is a welcome one. Thousands of his former students 
and his friends will approve the selection of a man from our school 
department as the head of our own college. 

**Mr. Cloud has been a teacher or an executive in our school system for 
thirty years, and in experience and in temperament is well equipped to 

be in charge of the junior college. He drew up the plans for the new 

school and Superintendent Lee acts wisely in placing him in charge.’’ 

The members of the California Society of Secondary Education will be espe- 
cially pleased with the appointment of Mr. Cloud. From 1925 to 1934 Mr. Cloud 
served as president of the society, rendering invaluable services in many a crucial 
year. He is still a member of the Board of Trustees. 

Mr. Cloud’s major educational interest has been in the field of secondary 
education for thirty years, beginning with his work as a teacher in the English 
department of the Lowell High School. As Chief Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools for many years, he has been charged with problems of curriculum and 
organization of secondary education in his city. He will bring to the organiza- 
tion of the new junior college in San Francisco an educational philosophy that 
underlies a wise organization and administration of this institution that has 
developed in the upper level of secondary education. 





























INCREASING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


A Symposium 


THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR EFFECTIVENESS 
OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


ISABEL McREYNOLDS GRAY 
Head of the English Department, North Hollywood High School 


I; APPEARS that the American public 
is about to become language-con- 
cious. Perhaps the talking picture 
and the radio program are the leav- 
ening forces. Perhaps the critical 
barbs from abroad and the scorn of 
cultured visitors have, after a hun- 
dred years, penetrated our protective 
covering. Whatever the cause, cor- 
respondence courses in English, ad- 
vertised in popular magazines, and 
exercises in correct usage broadcast 
from local stations indicate a fairly 
general interest in the improvement 
of American speech. Certainly the 
public school has not concerned itself 
greatly with the speech of the child. 
Concerning his written ‘‘composi- 
tion’’ there has been tumult with 
negligible results. The people of 
California will be fortunate if, under 
the direction of our educational lead- 
ers, the students in our schools are 
encouraged to appreciate the power 
of effective speech, and to acquire a 
degree of that power. 


What is Effective Speech? What 
standards shall we set for our spoken 
and written language? The Saturday 
Review of Literature has editorially 
quoted Charles Sears Baldwin as hav- 
ing said many years ago, ‘‘The United 
States is the only country where so- 
cial and intellectual standing cannot 
be told by the voice quality of the 
speaker.’’ George Arliss writes, 
‘*There is no doubt that good diction 
is far too rare. By diction I mean 


the speaking of words correctly and 
easily. The chief fault of speech in 
American I should describe as sloppi- 
ness. .. . The American is so afraid 
of being meticulous in his speech that 
he allows himself to become careless. 
I have noticed amongst the youth of 
today that there is frequently a de- 
cided objection to speaking well... ”’ 
This insensitiveness to voice quality 
and deliberate carelessness in diction 
are generally admitted to be faults 
of American speech. Irving Pichel 
says, ‘‘Every teacher must have en- 
countered the tremendous resistance 
toward an improved speech standard 
brought about by mere social pres- 
sure.’” The tide has turned, how- 
ever, and our awakened social con- 
sciousness recognizes the importance 
of the means of communication. Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Lindsley emphasizes 


the social value of speech training: 

I understand speech education to be the 
process of developing and training into 
functional activity the physical, intellectual, 
and emotional factors of an expressive life 
.. .. Speech education is the process of 
developing definite overt habits of behavior 
that function in effective social adjustment 
.... the first problem is to establish basic 
mental attitudes that condition good speech. 
These attitudes are three in number: the 
attitude of the speaker toward himself, to- 
ward his ideas, and toward his auditor or 
audience.* 


As to a standard, or standards, it 


1“Speech Standards and Colloquial Drama,” 
page 127 in Cultural and Scientific Speech Educa- 
tion Today, edited by W. Arthur Cable. Expres- 
sion Company, Boston 1930. 3 bs 

2*Speec Biucation as Personality Training and 
Adjustment,” page 161, ibid. 








will be argued that these must differ 
locally. Vida Ravenscroft Sutton of 
the National Broadcasting Company 
has this to say: 

The form of English that has been long 
under cultivation and has phonetically the 
easiest pronunciation, is the speech of the 
cultured Southern English. This form has 
been the linguistic standard for many years 
in England, with the result that it is the 
most widely spoken of any accepted form. 
It is what is usually meant by Standard 
English . . . . The best American speech 
is in close accord with this form. In such 
speech the best qualities of each section of 
the United States are retained and all the 
local peculiarities are dropped. It has the 
well breathed voice of the Westerner; the 
relaxed throat and open vowels of the South- 
erner; the clear-cut consonants of the New 
Englander; and a pronunciation unmarked 
by local peculiarities.’’ However, the pres- 
sure of local prejudice is admitted, and Mrs. 
Sutton adds, ‘‘The first requirements of 
well-spoken English, whatever the dialect 
traces, are good rhythm, open voice quality, 
forward enunciation. Local speech spoken 
in this way and in conformity with the 
best local usage is good speech.* 


Self-Improvement of Teachers 
The First Step 

In any plan for improving langu- 
age usage in the secondary schools, it 
seems logical to consider first the 
English department, and the first step 
must be taken by the teachers for 
their own improvement. Most facul- 
ties will include at least one specialist 
in oral speech, and one or more in 
written discourse, but these specialists 
have not been conspicuously success- 
ful in raising standards for all stu- 
dents. They deal with small groups, 
either of defectives or of gifted chil- 
dren who elect their courses. In too 
many cases the specialists are not in- 
terested in the problem of the ordi- 
nary pupil. Yet, our public school 
population is largely ordinary. The 
ordinary teacher, therefore, must as- 
sume the task of increasing the effec- 


*“Your Speech Problem,” page 91, in A Pro- 
gram of Speech Education in a Democracy, com- 


— and edited by W. Arthur Cable. Expression 
ompany, Boston 1932. 
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tiveness of English language instruc- 
tion, and he or she must first acquire 
effectiveness. What Dr. Sexson has 
said of the attitudes of teachers to- 
ward socially significant aspects of 
the subjects taught is true of their 
attitude toward effective use of lan- 
guage." They give little thought to 
it. There are reasons for this general 
lack of attention to the vital matter 
of effective speech. In the first place, 
most teachers have had little train- 
ing, either in spoken or in written 
speech, and the little has been bad. 
Few teachers use their voices well; 
few address their classes in vivid, 
provocative phraseology ; few are able 
to break the bondage of ‘‘textbook 
English’’ and express themselves pic- 
turesquely on paper. The blame for 
this general lack of preparation in an 
important field is to be assigned to 
teacher-training institutions. Profes- 
sor Frederick W. Orr of Oregon Uni- 
versity makes this point: 


It seems almost unbelievable that schools 
of education and teacher-training should be 
so slow in requiring voice and speech tests 
for those who expect to make teaching their 
profession . . . . There seemed to be little 
inclination on the part of educators as a 
whole to recognize either the necessity for 
training or the possibility that the training 
might add to the equipment of their prod- 
uct, and make it more efficient ....A 
speech department in a teachers college does 
not exist merely for the purpose of training 
teachers of speech, nor merely to meet 
popular demands. It owes a larger al- 
legiance. Its first aim should be to make 
a definite contribution toward the equipment 
of every teacher who goes into the field, no 
matter what his subject.° 


In The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, April, 1929, Miss Margaret 
McCarthy writes: 


The primary objective of such instruction 
should be: first, to discover to the prospect- 


i? A. Sexson. “How Can We Make It Pos- 
sible For Our pus to Engage in More Socially 
Useful Activities?”; California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education. ae 1935. . 

“The Teacher’s Voice and the Curriculum,” 


page fo: in Cultural and Scientific Speech Educa- 
oday, edited by W. Arthur Cable. 


tion 
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ive teacher his speech habits; second, to 
establish for him a standard of speech judg- 
ment which would not only enable him to 
exemplify good speech himself, but to de- 
velop it as well in the children who come 
under his instruction. A prompt and ready 
means to the discovery of the individual 
speech habit lies in a required oral entrance 
examination. Through it normal speech 
could be approvad while disorders of a 
major or minor nature could be detected 
and, if possible, treated..... The teacher’s 
speech situation demands an accentuation 
of normal speech.’’ In the effort to reach 
her audience, says Miss McCarthy, the 
teacher will magnify any defects which may 
be present in her speech, and further, ‘‘ the 
speech mechanism is extremely sensitive to 
nervous upsets .... We have, then, the 
problem of free, adequate, pleasing voice; 
the problem of clear, adequate enunciation 
and the problem of choice, organization, and 
presentation of speech material in con- 
nected discourse, involving the delicate and 
suble co-ordination of thought, preparatory 
conditions, and articulate speech. ‘These are 
the teacher’s voice and speech problems.’”* 


One other authority must serve to 
support this plea for teacher train- 
ing. Ellen Henderson Pratt, of the 
University of Utah, states: 


The unsatisfactory reading of the stu- 
dents in high school and college makes it 
easy for us to believe that they have had 
poor teaching, if any Poor teaching means 
that there are still teachers and those who 
hire and retain teachers who either do not 
see the need for trained teachers or else who 
do not appreciate the value of the oral read- 
ing activity in the elementary school.” 


If young people are to be brought 
to love excellent speech, they must 
hear it. The teacher must speak ex- 
eellently. He must interpret crea- 
tively the best bits from our texts, 
from fresher sources, ringing the 
magic of words in the ears of new 
listeners. He must encourage free- 
dom of expression from his classes, 
and he must know how to guide that 
expression into acceptable forms 
without sacrificing its sincerity. The 





_*Quoted in The Teacher’s Voice and the Cur- 
riculum, Op. cit. t 

’The Training of Teachers of Oral Reading for 
the Elementary Schools, Op. cit. 


teacher must turn away from the old 
idea and face the new. It is no 
longer the subject or the profession 
that we serve, but the child. Those 
whom Hughes Mearns ealls the re- 
gressives, who maintain the conserva- 
tive stand of the ignorant, aim not 
to serve the child, but to stuff him. 
‘*A kind of hopeless economic slavery 
awaits the majority of mankind,’’ he 
says, but, ‘‘a child who comes my way 
must be given the chance to step out 
of that possible future bondage.*’’ 
Again, ‘‘Our first aim is to instruct 
this generation of children in the art 
of written and oral speech.’’’ 


Every Teacher Should Be a 
Master of the English Language 

If only English teachers are to as- 
sume this active interest in the im- 
provement of speech, however, their 
efforts will have little effect. Every 
teacher in the school should be, first, 
a master of the national language, just 
as he should be an intelligent citizen 
informed upon all matters concern- 
ing the society of which he is a part, 
and for which he is training citizens 
of tomorrow. Afterwards he may 
be master of any ‘‘subject’’ he may 
elect to teach. There is, however, on 
the part of many teachers, an observ- 
able tendency to sneer at any attempt 
to depart from the vulgate, an as- 
sumed or native ‘‘mucker pose’’ 
which furnishes deplorable examples, 
to students and encourages them in 
bad speech habits. Some there are 
who, remembering the miseries of 
their own misguided youth, assign 
‘“*themes’’ of a thousand words as 
punishments for misdemeanors in 
study hall or shop. If all teachers 
could be persuaded to join in the 
efforts to raise our speech standards, 
the curriculum of every department 





8Creative Power, Hughes Mearns. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc. 1929 p. 109. 

*Creative Youth, Hughes Mearns. Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc. 1927, p. 120. 
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might include the following objec- 
tives: (1) Correct posture, normal 
breathing, clear voice. (2) Correct 
pronunciation and enunciation in 
oral recitations. (3) Effective oral 
interpretation of the texts. (It is 
difficult to understand how any teach- 
ing can be done in classes where, ac- 
cording to the complaints of some 
teachers, pupils cannot read their 
texts. These teachers seem to feel 
that the whole burden of teaching 
children to read texts rests with the 
English department.) (4) An inter- 
est in words and the growth of vo- 
cabulary. (5) Correct usage in writ- 
ten composition. 

The administrative problems in- 
volved in the introduction of speech 
training in all departments would be 
complicated. If the objectives listed 
above were to be added to each cur- 
riculum in the school, the teachers 
would need help and supervision. If 
the special teacher of speech were to 
be called upon to provide the neces- 
sary guidance, a generous allowance 
of time should be made. 

The widespread practice of assign- 
ing the major responsibility for in- 
structing in language usage to spe- 
cialized teachers is responsible in 
part for the negligible results to be 
observed. Such teachers are usually 
overworked, expending their energies 
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in extracurricular activities. 


They 
are not able to reach all students, but 
only those who can be placed in their 


classes or clubs. There is a tendency 
on the part of faculties and students 
to regard the special teachers as ‘‘dif- 
ferent.’’ Certain specialists earn 
this opinion by a too narrow devotion 
to their specialties, refusing to know 
that there is a world elsewhere. 
Their preciousness antagonizes many 
who therefore make slovenly speech a 
virtue. A specialist may become hy- 
percritical, lacking the _ tolerance 
which comes from a broad outlook. 
Such teachers are few in number, but 
they have made their impression. 

In the junior high school all chil- 
dren should have auditorium expe- 
rience under trained teachers, and 
classroom experience in oral and 
written speech under teachers, super- 
vised or directed when necessary. 
Juniors should have opportunities in 
dramatization, oral reading, public 
speaking, club participation, and in 
creative writing. Senior high school 
students should have constant train- 
ing in all classes and activities to- 
ward a standard American speech. 
Communication with our contempo- 
raries is the most vitally important of 
all the social arts. Our chief duty 
as educators is the training of social- 
ized individuals. 























HOW CAN WE DO A BETTER JOB IN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION? 


W. B. FEATHERSTONE 
Director of Secondary Curriculum, Los Angeles City Schools 


ow can we do a better job of 

teaching Johnnie and Susie to 
have something important to say, to 
stand squarely on their two feet and 
say it, or sit at their desks and write 
it, simply, effectively, and with rea- 
sonable regards to standards of good 
usage? Finding the answer to that 
question is a fairly large order, but 
the course of action is simple and 
clear. 


Language Instruction a 
Continuous Job 


The first thing to be said about it is 
that it is a continuous job. It can 
not be done completely by the end of 
the elementary school or even the end 
of the senior high school. Teachers 
in junior high schools and senior high 
schools may as well accept with good 
nature the fact that they will have to 
begin where the teachers of the next 
lower school left off, and try to lead 
their pupils a few steps farther along 
the road toward mastery of the moth- 
er tongue. No English teacher, at 
whatever level he may work, is ever 
justified in assuming that preceding 
teachers have taught the so-called 
fundamentals or the minimum essen- 
tials, and that he should therefore 
have the obligation only to build upon 
a foundation laid by some one else. 


The second thing to be said is that 
the teaching of English skills can not 
be done in concentrated doses in any 
given term or semester with assurance 
that the effects will spread out over 
the other weeks and months of the 
school years. Teaching of skills must 
be persistent, distributed, incidental, 
and continuously related to the social 


situations in which they function as 
tools. 


Language Usage Functions in 
Purposive Activities 

Among the things which need to be 
done, certainly the first and most im- 
portant is to set up a series of life- 
like (that is, purposive) activities so 
that language usage may function 
naturally. For this purpose teachers 
may as well throw away most of the 
formal textbooks in language and 
composition. Most of them are either 
built around the forms rather than 
the uses of language, or the activities 
they suggest are so silly and inane as 
to be a waste of time. A good plan is 
to relate the teaching of language to 
some definite content subject, such as 
the social studies, which demands the 
functional use of language. If this is 
inadvisable, it is perfectly possible to 
set up a series of intrinsically worth- 
while content activities in the English 
class itself. 

The teacher must think of all the 
processes or techniques, such as letter 


_ writing, outlining, note taking, vo- 


cabulary enrichment, spelling, the im- 
provement of sentence structure, and 
the like, as accessories in carrying on 
the fundamental activities. For ex- 
ample, there is no need of trying to 
younger children might be developed 
around the theme, ‘‘Man’s control of 
nature shown in methods of com- 
muniecation.’’ For older pupils an 
equally worthwhile activity might be 
developed around the theme, ‘‘ Public 
education in times of depression.’’ 
Both these activities would demand 
much reading, and several types of 
reading. A great deal of conversa- 
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tion, outlining, note taking, oral re- 
porting, and perhaps interviewing 
and letter writing would be involved. 
Consequently there would be a felt 
need for the use of these techniques 
and the habit of using correct forms 
would be more easily established. 


Where Formal Language 
Structure Begins 

As soon as a list of reasonably 
worthwhile activities has been 
planned, it is necessary to make up a 
list of the few elements of formal lan- 
guage structure that need to be 
taught as such. The best guide of 
this is experience, provided it is real 
experience, not just rationalization 
based upon one’s own formal train- 
ing. A good way to start is to take 
such an analysis as that by Vera L. 
Newsome, published in the January, 
1934, number of the English Journal 
under the title, ‘‘Making English 
Grammar Function.’’ The sequence 
or order in which to teach these few 
formal elements will depend consid- 
erably on the maturity of pupils and 
on the type of activities to which the 
formal elements are related. For ex- 
ample, there is no need trying to 
teach formal complex sentence struc- 
ture to twelve-year-old pupils, even if 
they do use such sentences naturally 
and more or less correctly. The wise 
thing is to forget about the whys and 
wherefores of complex sentences until 
pupils are fifteen or sixteen years of 
age. There is then a fairly good 
chance of teaching being really func- 
tional, provided there is a genuine 
felt need of the knowledge, and pro- 
vided it can be put to new use rather 
soon after the formal teaching. 

A good deal of cutting and trying 
is necessary before the formal ele- 
ments can be properly placed. In 
fact, the placement may need to be 
altered with every class. For that 
reason it is a good plan to have in 
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the hands of every teacher for grades 
seven through twelve the whole list of 
formal elements which should prob- 
ably be taught in the secondary 
school. A handbook of usage is a de- 
sirable part of every teacher’s equip- 
ment. Such a handbook serves as a 
constant reminder and overview of 
the whole program, and encourages 
every teacher to whittle away at the 
job of improving usage whenever and 
wherever there is a demonstrated or 
felt need. If the teacher keeps care- 
fully in mind the fact that the more 
abstract and complex elements should 
be allowed to go by the board until 
pupils are sufficiently mature to com- 
prehend them, there will be no impor- 
tant difficulties from overlapping or 
duplication of effort. If the seventh 
grade teacher teaches the number 
agreement of verbs and subjects so 
well that pupils are really masters of 
that troublesome element, the tenth 
grade teacher will then have more 
time to devote to the teaching of 
verbs for enrichment of vocabulary. 
That will keep a class busy for a 
good long time. 


The Place of Drill 


It is necessary to provide a good 
deal of drill on the purely skill-as- 
pects of language. One swallow 
doesn’t make a summer and neither 
does one exposure to a pattern of cor- 
rect usage make a pupil master of his 
language. But the teaching of lan- 
guage skills can not be reduced to the 
level of the multiplication table. The 
situations in which multiplication 
combinations function are quite in- 
variable. That is not the case with 


the so-called language combinations. 
The mere repetition of the same sen- 
tence over and over is a poor way 
to teach a point of usage, because 
people do not go about using the same 
There must 


sentence over and over. 
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be rich and diversified drill or prac- 
tice materials on every point. 

The best way to obtain such mate- 
rials is to make them up for local use. 
They should be mimeographed in 
large enough numbers so that pupils 
may have variety as well as quantity 
in their practice. The conventional 
workbooks are helpful but not wholly 
satisfactory because they are not 
flexible enough, not diversified 
enough, and not extensive enough. 


Of course there will also have to be 
practice periods for many of the 
forms of organized speech and writ- 
ing. It is essential to relate these 
closely to the occasions for functional 
use. If the central activity which the 
class has planned and has carried for- 
ward requires the writing of letters, 
and the technique of letter writing is 
a minus quantity, the proper thing to 
do is to stop and teach how to write 
the kind of letter demanded by the 
task in hand. One should be careful 
not to overteach, however. To do so 
will kill interest in the activity itself. 
Neither should one think that because 
he has once taught how to write a let- 
ter he is thereafter absolved from all 
responsibility in that direction. 


This matter of teaching elements 
requiring practice and drill is very 
troublesome to many teachers. It 
need not be. Certainly the techniques 
will not teach themselves, at least not 
to very many pupils. The important 
thing is to ‘‘induce’’ the need of 
teaching such eleménts from a careful 
analysis of the task in hand, and to 
see that the formal teaching gets back 
into functional use at the earliest 
possible moment. 

For the great majority of pupils 
it will be necessary to teach largely 
by patterns rather than by rules. 
Bright pupils often profit from rules 
but average and slower ones seldom 
do. Even if one tries to teach rules 
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to the slower members of the class, it 
will take just as much practice mate- 
rial to make the rules stick as it will 
to establish an out-and-out habit 
pattern. 

Whenever possible, both patterns 
and practice materials should be ar- 
ranged in meaningful paragraphs. 
Lists of miscellaneous and unrelated 
sentences lack vitality and interest. 
Oftentimes it is possible to carry 
through a whole serial idea in a col- 
lection of practice materials. Every 
effort to improve the interest quality 
of the practice materials will be well 
repaid because of the decreased loss 
from transfer that will be effected. 


Every Teacher a Teacher of English 


English teachers alone cannot carry 
out the kind of program described 
here. In the final analysis the whole 
school must work as a unit both in 
establishing and maintaining English 
skills. It is not easy at present to 
work that way in a good many 
schools, but there is no reason for not 
beginning to develop such a plan. It 
is the only really effective way to 
make pupils conscious of the fact that 
English is not just something they 
‘‘take’’ the first period in the morn- 
ing and recover from during the rest 
of the day. 

To sum the whole thing up in a 
sentence or two, the program of im- 
proving the effectiveness of English 
language instruction must be continu- 
ous and distributed, related constantly 
to natural settings, and carried on by 
every teacher in every class. The 
school, as a whole, must be a unit in 
its influence on the pupil. 
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LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION IS NOT A HOCUS-POCUS 
CARRIED ON BY SKILLED MAGICIANS 


EYLA WOODRIDGE 
Head of Department of English, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City 


FFECTIVENESS of instruction in the 

English language —the language 
which we read, to which we listen, in 
which we think, speak, and write, and 
with whose aid we imagine—can be 
measured only in terms of how effec- 
tively that language functions as a 
tool for carrying on all these activi- 
ties. How to increase that effective- 
ness is a moot question in the minds 
of a great many people. There is the 
parent who is disturbed over his 
child’s use of slang. There are the 
business man, the home-town editor, 
and the college professor, who all 
frequently decry the illiteracy of the 
high-school graduate. There is even 
the linguist who occasionally brings 
us a new language warranted to be 
so simple that ineffectiveness in its 
use can be eliminated. Thus far, 
however, no new language has been 
invented which has been used with 
the effectiveness that Shakespeare 
used English. Kathleen Norris is a 
less important novelist than Willa 
Cather because, while the former tries 
to make life what she wants it to be, 
the latter presents it as she sees it. 
English instruction should be based 
on English as it is, not English as 
someone wants it to be. To be sure, 
when the teacher is trying to help 
the Oriental understand tense differ- 
ences, she may have a fleeting wish 
that there were no such verb inflec- 
tions. Indeed, whenever she helps a 
student struggle to translate his 
thoughts from his vernacular into 
good English idiom, she probably has 
a none - too - flattering realization of 
the vagaries of the English tongue. 
But, after all, the language is already 


sufficiently mobile to be able to meet 
changing needs for expression. Is it 
the business of education to invent a 
new tool, or rather to help the child 
learn how to manipulate the tool 
which he will find most useful the 
rest of his life? 


Change of the Language 
Offers No Remedy 

There are many attempts to change 
the language. Announcements have 
just been received that this spring 
there will be published the first six 
volumes of ‘‘The Thorndike Li- 
brary,’’ ‘‘a scientifically graded col- 
lection of ‘classic’ children’s books, 
modified by elimination and substitu- 
tion rather than by rewriting so that 
they may be read easily and with un- 
derstanding by the great majority of 
children to whose interest they ap- 
peal.’’ A comparable attempt at 
simplification in the field of expres- 
sion may be said to have been made 
by Dr. Sterling A. Leonard in the 
monograph, Current English Usage, 
published in 1932 by the National 
Council of Teachers of English. It 
was doubtless valuable to have the 
relative acceptability of various 
usages pointed out, though the study 
was noticeably incomplete in that it 
made no attempt in most usages to 
discover which of two forms, such as 
‘*Who are you looking for?’’ or ‘‘For 
whom are you looking?’’, ‘‘It says in 
the book,’’ or ‘‘The book says,’’ was 
preferable. This was done in a few 
cases—for instance, ‘‘It is I’’ rates 
71 points above ‘‘It is me,’’ and ‘‘not 
so-as’’ but 13 above ‘‘not as-as.’” The 
unfortunately inaccurate reporting 
which followed the publication of the 
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monograph failed to point out its de- 
ficiency and broadcast an entirely er- 
roneous impression of its purposes. 
Such efforts expended in an attempt 
to change the English language seem 
the least effective means for instruc- 
tion. Why call adjectives describing 
words ? 


Better-Trained Teachers 
The Best Hope 

The effectiveness of English in- 
struction can be increased by there 
being better teachers, a keener desire 
on the part of the pupils to improve, 
and a school more efficiently or- 
ganized. Perhaps to change the lan- 
guage has seemed easier than to train 
better teachers, to stimulate pupils 
to want to improve, or to reorganize 
the school more efficiently. If a pupil 
isn’t stimulated to try to improve, the 
administration can blame the teacher, 
the teacher can blame the school or- 
ganization, the pupil can blame both, 
or all three can blame the language. 
Of course, the last is the most agree- 
able way out. 


Language Instruction 
Not a Hocus-pocus 

English language instruction is not 
a hocus-pocus carried on by skilled 
magicians. To be sure, every teacher 
needs to have her professional bag of 


tricks bulging, but if the tricks be- 


come too important or recurrent, the 
whole bag should be discarded and a 
new collection started. The first es- 
sential of a teacher is that she likes 
pupils, is interested in them, under- 
stands them, and likes to help them. 
The second is, that she should have 
a great deal of the right kind of help 
for them. But it is still very doubt- 
ful whether the pupil needs much 
very specialized help except in cases 
of defective speech, inability to read, 
or some other unusual physical or 
psychological incapacity. Ideally 
every teacher in the school should 
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have a well-modulated voice, speak 
fluently, write good English, and read 
widely. These should be standards 
for all teachers, not just teachers in 
an English department. Stimulating 
opportunities for teacher growth 
while in service might well be offered 
by school systems. Many plans have 
been suggested for co-operation be- 
tween departments in the matter of 
English language habits, the most 
popular of which seems to be that the 
English teacher is expected to read 
and criticize papers written in other 
departments. When correct English 
is relegated to the English depart- 
ment, little improvement can be ex- 
pected. 


English the Tool of Every Subject 

Not only then do all teachers need 
to have better voices, write and speak 
better English, and read more, but 
there should be more stimulation in 
pupils of a desire to improve. Eng- 
lish, as a language ‘of the English de- 
partment, does not seem to rate very 
high among such practical things as 
radios and automobiles. But if there 
is once a realization that language is 
also necessary as a means of com- 
munication between the mechanic 
and the automobile owner, that it is 
the language used over the radio, 
that, in short, it is the language 
necessary in all classrooms or in any 
other really socialized group, the 
desire to improve may be stimulated. 
Effective work has been done in this 
respect by some commercial depart- 
ments, which, instead of teaching 
business English, have demanded a 
more universal tool, good English. 
From the home and the community, 
of course, can come the greatest stim- 
ulation, as well as the most effective 
training. How effective it is is evi- 
denced by the recurrence of gross 
errors in spite of years of school 
training. 
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One of the important things that 
has come out of the analysis of teach- 
ing methods which has occupied so 
much of the time of professional edu- 
cators is a realization of the value of 
the technique which employs a diag- 
nostic test followed by individual 
teaching and check-up testing. Un- 
fortunately, our realization of the im- 
portance of this method in learning 
the use of English as a tool has come 
at the same time as the possibility of 
using such a device has decreased be- 
cause of increase in pupil load. 


Large Classes Decrease Effectiveness 
The failure to check increase in 
size of classes during the last few 
years has been one of the major causes 
of decreased effectiveness in English 
language instruction. How many 
times have we been told that if an 
arm is kept in a sling for too long a 
time its power atrophies! The same 
thing happens to the power of speech. 
If pupils are crowded into a large 
class, their opportunities for expres- 
sion decrease. The problem is really 
a simple one of mathematics. Not 
only do the opportunities for expres- 
sion decrease, but the pupil’s hope of 
help from his teacher as an intelli- 
gent and appreciative, as well as 
critical, reader of his written work 
becomes fainter as the increasing 
clerical work, which mounts with the 
increase in numbers on class rolls, 
takes up a larger and larger share of 
an over - burdened teacher’s time. 
Even if she could read as much writ- 
ten work as before, the value gained 
by each pupil is lessened, not only in 
proportion to the increase in number 
of pupils but also because the reader 
no longer knows each individual as 
well. It would seem, therefore, that 
the first way in which the organiza- 
tion of a school could be made more 
efficient for effective language in- 
struction would be not to set up new 


objectives but to make provision for 
decreasing the number of pupils for 
whom each teacher is responsible. 
Since it has not been found expedi- 
ent to try the simple method of hir- 
ing more teachers or equalizing the 
load among those already employed, 
an experiment is being tried of tak- 
ing out departmental partitions. 
Again there is a simple problem of 
mathematics involved. If each child 
has six or more teachers a day, each 
teacher must have six or more times 
as many pupils as would be necessary 
if each pupil had one teacher. It 
has not been suggested that the one- 
teacher plan should be adopted, but 
if administrators are seriously con- 
sidering setting up an organization of 
the school which will make possible 
more effective English instruction, it 
seems that such a simple procedure 
as making each teacher responsible 
for half as many pupils for twice as 
long is worth consideration. Such a 
procedure is also bound to be effective 
in cutting down the amount of de- 
tailed clerical work necessary for 
keeping attendance and grade records 
of pupils. 


Broadening the Subject-Matter Field 

Reorganization of courses of study 
seems to be much in vogue for reasons 
varying from a desire to experiment 
with curriculum-makers’ new theories 
to a sincere effort to eliminate some 
or the stumbling-blocks to education 
in our large educational institutions. 
Efforts are made to fuse the materials 
of such courses as English and his- 
tory, to correlate the arts, and to 
offer more help to the child in inte- 
grating what he learns. The en- 
riched content of a combination 
course will more than compensate the 
teacher for the effort required in mas- 
tering new materials and developing 
new techniques. A 50 per cent cut 
in the number of individuals for 
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whom she is responsible and some re- 
lief from the burden of endless rou- 
tine should be a challenge to the 
teacher. No longer will she have the 
valid reason for shifting almost the 
entire responsibility for ineffective- 
ness to the administration which 
loaded her with a burden of detail 
impossible to earry. Broadening 
rather than narrowing the subject- 
matter field should help to stimulate 
more effective listening, reading, 
thinking, speaking, writing, and imag- 
ining. Better teachers who have met 
the challenge of improved conditions, 
a keener. desire on the part of pupils 
to take advantage of rich opportuni- 
ties, and a school organized to remove 
some of the stumbling-blocks—these, 
rather than attempts to improve the 
language or minimize the value of 
knowledge, will increase the effective- 
ness of English language instruction. 
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LANGUAGE USAGE 
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I. Arms 

NSTRUCTION in language usage is 

gradually changing from a formal 
to a functional basis. It was freely 
predicted a dozen years ago that the 
pendulum was due to swing back to 
systematic grammar, but the predic- 
tion has not come true.’ There is a 
continued swing in the direction of a 
realistic study of daily language sit- 
uations, an increasing tolerance of 
colloquial or informal usage, and an 
even greater emphasis on oral, as op- 


1Dora V. Smith, Instruction in English. National 


Survey of Secondary Educ. Bul. 1932, No. 17, 
Monograph No. 20. S. Office of’ Ed., pp. 
35°42. 


posed to written, expression. These 
trends are in harmony with the cur- 
rently dominant theory of education 
that the school should be a place (1) 
for the development of individual 
pupils’ interests in (2) the multitud- 
inous human activities that have a 
vital social significance—that illus- 
trate and illuminate the continual 
change and evolution of human civi- 
lization. Instruction in English us- 
age, on the psychological side, is 
therefore a matter of arousing the 
pupils’ continuing interest in all the 
daily uses and highly varied phe- 
nomena of language, and, on the 
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sociological side, a growing under- 
standing and appreciation of the past, 
present, and future social significance 
of language as a major aspect of our 
unfolding civilization.’ Especially 
with older and brighter pupils there 
will be an increasing amount of di- 
rect study and discussion of the com- 
mon language situations and needs of 
everyday life and of the constant 
evolution of languages and language 
customs all over the world. 

The language situations referred to 
may be briefly listed as including all 
those daily out-of-school activities 
which progressively develop a _per- 
son’s ability to express himself logic- 
ally and with good taste as in ordin- 
ary conversation, or when giving 
information, asking or answering a 
question, recalling an episode or tell- 
ing a story, explaining something, 
giving directions, and the like; also 
the more formal situations, such as 
introducing one friend to another or 
being introduced, expressing greet- 
ings, congratulations, invitations, and 
the like, for all sorts of occasions, 
brief talks or remarks made before a 
small group, reporting to a superior. 
The elements to be stressed in these 
language situations include the grad- 
ual growth and development of each 
pupil, individually considered, in 
such abilities and powers as that of 
expressing himself clearly, logically, 
and with good taste; the develop- 
ment of good voice control, enuncia- 
tion, and a sense of proper restraint 
in expression; the progressive de- 
velopment of an adequate vocabu- 
lary for all sorts of occasions, a habit 
of accurate and discriminating use of 
words, and the ability to turn a sen- 
tence effectively ; a growing presence 





2The latter contention has been admirably stated 
by C. H. Judd in the Fourth Yearbook of the 

ouncil for the Social Studies, and on numerous 
other occasions. Limitations of space do not per- 
mit the presentation here of considerations which 
illustrate the intimate relationship between lan- 
guage and other fundamental social processes. 
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of mind and sense of ease in ordinary 
conversation and in different kinds 
of social situations; and, finally, an 
increasing awareness and apprecia- 
tion of good English usage wherever 
encountered—in speech, in print, in 
the drama, supported and reinforced 
throughout with a growing under- 
standing of the significance of lan- 
guage in the evolutionary progress of 
the race, the relation of language to 
thought, and an increasing apprecia- 
tion of foreign languages and cul- 
tures. 


Il. CurricuLuM 


The teacher of English (or the 
‘*basie course’’ teacher in the fusion 
curriculum) should set aside two or 
three periods a week for carefully 
planned activities in oral expression. 
Up to and including the ninth or 
tenth grades most, if not all, of the 
written work that is expected of the 
average or sub-average pupil might 
well be limited to what he needs to 
write as an aid to thought and the 
improvement of his oral expression 
of thought—as is the case with prac- 
tically all adults. Functional lan- 
guage has little else in common with 
the art of written composition.’ These 
oral activities should reproduce in a 
realistic way the common language 
situations and language needs of 
everyday life. In addition, written 
compositions of the traditional sort 
should receive much less emphasis 
than speaking and listening to good 
English. Again, there should be 
more attention given to the im- 
provement of speech through written 
composition. Requiring ‘‘two themes 
a week,’’ often hastily written, in 
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shoddy English, and with but little 
thought given to organization of 
ideas, should give way to carefully 
worked out units of composition in 
a longer or shorter sequence, each 
unit being carefully prepared, re- 
vised, and polished in order that it 
may effectively fill its place in the se- 
quence. Longer booklet projects on 
a great variety of topics, often de- 
lightfully illustrated by individual 
pupils or by an ‘‘art committee,’’ 
have been found highly interesting 
and helpful by many teachers. A 
book edited by Lura Blackburn, en- 
titled Our School Clubs and pub- 
lished (by Maemillan, 1928) as a col- 
lege text in extra-curricular activi- 
ties, illustrates what one twelfth- 
grade class was able to accomplish. 


Making films of children’s master- 
pieces, such as some of Dickens’s 
books, writing the ‘‘prologue,’’ the 
‘‘eontinuity’’—in the form of titles 
for the individual pictures that tell 
the story, forms another excellent op- 
portunity for teaching logical de- 
velopment of thought. The prepara- 
tion of outlines for debates (them- 
selves the very best sort of drill in 
orderly habits of thought and ex- 
pression) and for class talks or 
reports also represents a functional 
type of situation for most of us. 
Again, the study of dramatics and 
photo-plays, which should constitute 
a large and important part of the 
language curriculum, as well as the 
production of playlets, especially 
original plays, furnish probably the 
very best kind of opportunity for 
instruction in a great variety of 
functional language situations of the 
sort mentioned earlier. in this section 
as constituting the real language 
curriculum. 


Finally, the study of journalism, 
again an indispensable element in 
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language instruction in every grade 
of the secondary school, a study of 
the place of journalism in modern 
civilization, the nature and purpose 
of various types of journalistic writ- 
ing, common features or sections of 
newspapers, the development of 
proper newspaper and magazine 
reading habits, the social control of 
news-gathering and publication, as 
well as the production of a school or 
class paper, and many other aspects 
of journalism and journalistic writ- 
ing—all provide the very best kind 
of support for the development of a 
conscious interest in improving one’s 
style of speech and writing and make 
of the language curriculum some- 
thing that is much broader, more 
significant, and more integrated with 
life than a mere course in form and 
mechanics. 
III. Merrsops 

The adoption of this kind of pro- 
gram in English composition does not 
necessarily mean the complete elim- 
ination of drill in grammar, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, and the like. But 
it does mean the subordination of 
form to thought. It means that we 
shall stop striving to compel pupils 
to learn grammar and mechanics 
abstractly. The only elements of 
grammar and mechanics that can be 
justified for most pupils are those 
that grow out of functional situa- 
tions. Then, if an individual pupil, 
or a group of several pupils, or the 
whole class needs drill, the project in 
hand may be interrupted for a day, 
or two days, or for a whole week, 
while those who need to learn a 
fundamental skill are given the 
requisite amount of drill. Such a 
procedure is very different from one 
which consists of drill from begin- 
ning to end, with little if any really 
functional use of the skills learned— 
like a carpenter sharpening tools day 
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after day but never constructing any- 
thing — a situation which present 
practice often approximates. 


The day-by-day organization and 
detailed methods of such a program, 
moreover, cannot be rigidly pre- 
scribed. Nor can units of grammar 
and types of exercises be arbitrarily 
assigned to grades and half grades. 
It is rather a developmental program 
based on the changing interests, 
needs, and abilities of each individual 
pupil, entirely regardless of theoreti- 
eal grade ‘‘standards’’ and ‘‘mini- 
mum requirements.’’ It is possible, 
however, to make a tentative listing 
of major projects by grades or half- 
grades so that the same types of 
project will not be repeated ad 
nauseam. Again, the voluntary read- 
ing lists accompanying each project 
—the sources to which pupils may go 
for information and ideas, a most im- 
portant provision—should be roughly 
graded according to the general age, 
reading ability, and level of interest 
of the groups for which they are in- 
tended. Beyond such elementary and 
general requirements of grading, 
everything should be left to the 
teacher, who should be, or soon be- 
come, well-trained in methods of 
individual instruction, wide use of 
the library, and the development of 
the personalities of individual pupils 
assigned to her care and up-bringing. 
The best single criterion of method is 
the stimulation and progressive de- 
velopment of the interests of the 
individual pupil (1) in improving 
his own thought and manner of ex- 
pressing it, and (2) in a growing 
appreciation of the quality and style 
of thought and expression as a fund- 
amental human problem, past, pres- 
ent, and future. 


IV. OvutTcoMEs 
A final aspect of instruction in lan- 


guage usage that demands attention, 
in however brief a treatment, is the 
matter of determining and recording 
the outcomes of instruction. No 
matter how effective and helpful the 
program set up, the results will be 
limited by the types of measurement 
that are prescribed. If tests and ex- 
aminations consist of exercises in 
mechanical skills and grammatical 
forms divorced from habits and daily 
usage, the teaching is certain to 
emphasize the same elements. If the 
outcomes desired are growth in pu- 
pils’ interests in language usage and 
a growing appreciation of oral and 
written language as the most sig- 
nificant phenomenon of human civi- 
lization, then tests of progress, or 
estimates of progress, must be made 
in these terms instead of mechanical 
skills. For this reason, it seems best, 
for the time being, to omit all tests 
and examinations, except for purely 
diagnostic purposes, and to record 
marks, so long as these are still re- 
quired, in terms of the teacher’s esti- 
mates of individual pupils’ growth in 
genuine, self-propelling and self-con- 
tinuing interests in the field, as 
revealed by his activities and atti- 
tudes from day to day. 

Reports to parents, in addition to 
reporting a definite mark, such as 
“A,” **B”’ or “‘C,”’ or in place of 
such a mark, might simply include a 
section marked ‘‘Language Usage,”’ 
followed by a series of descriptive 
phrases to be underscored, such as 
‘**Speaks fiuently’’ (or hesitatingly) ; 
‘*Needs wider social contact’’; 
‘“‘Shows good judgment in_ social 
situations’’; ‘‘Uses good grammar’’; 
‘‘Ts weak in grammatical usage’’; 
‘‘Is weak in‘ sentence structure’’; 
‘‘Uses mature sentence structure’’; 
‘‘Uses too much slang’’; ‘‘Has good 
vocabulary’’; ‘‘Should practice use 
of more new words’’; ‘‘Shows good 
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voice control’’ (or poor voice con- 
trol—with space for suggestions) ; 
‘‘Tells stories well’’; ‘‘Should prac- 
tice telling stories.’’ Additional blank 
lines might be provided for the teach- 
er’s use in recording other character- 
istics or needs to fit each individual 
pupil’s case. Such a report card, 
emphasizing concrete items and af- 
fording a measure of encouragement 
and commendation to every pupil 
and parent would undoubtedly be 
found much more useful and stimu- 
lating than comparative or competi- 
tive marks alone. Just what descrip- 
tive phrases to print for underlining 
would, of course, be more adequately 
decided by teachers after some ex- 
perience with such report cards than 
can be done at the present time. The 
phrases offered are purely suggestive 
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and by no means to be taken as a 
model list. For pupils in the higher 
grades, certain outcomes more di- 
rectly related to written English and 
the appreciation of good English in 
literature, drama, journalism, etc., 
would naturally receive more em- 
phasis. 

Many other features of any pres- 
ent or proposed program of language 
instruction which are deserving of 
detailed treatment cannot even be 
mentioned in this brief article. The 
nature of the proposed program, 
however, and the method of integrat- 
ing it in a comprehensive way with 
realistic life situations (as opposed 
to artificial fusion with other sub- 
jects) wrongly called ‘‘integration,’’ 
should indicate in a general way how 
these aspects are to be treated. 
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OLOSSAL REVOLUTIONS are under 

way in the teaching of English 
—revolutions that are daily gather- 
ing force and momentum. To be sure, 
they are but incipient revolutions. 
At the moment they would be scarcely 
perceptible to the stranger who 
should happen into the average Eng- 
lish classroom. They are certainly 
not noticeable in the textbook, stu- 
dents are using, and but rarely so in 
official courses of study. Yet they 
exist — vital, alive, challenging — as 
convictions in the minds of daring 
English teachers, as a prevailing 
spirit in an exceptional classroom, as 
an undercurrent of theory in an un- 
usual school. Not yet hardened into 
aims, objectives, lesson plans, text- 
books, and courses of study, they are 
nevertheless potent influences shaping 
the destiny of English teaching. 


Although it is perhaps too early 
to inquire into the permanence and 
excellence of these incipient changes 
in the teaching of English, it is cer- 
tainly not too soon to segregate them 
and submit them to critical scrutiny. 
In fact, the present month, just after 
the fire-crackery meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
glish at Washington, D. C., is a par- 
ticularly appropriate time to ask: 
‘‘Whither English?’’ The question 
of this paper is: In our amazing wel- 
ter of new ideas, new methods, new 
techniques, is there any thread of har- 
mony, any direction, any focus? I 
should like to catalog these changes 
under four major heads. 


Why Changes Are Coming About 


First of all, however, why have 
these changes come about? What has 
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precipitated them? The depression 
—that convenient explanation for 
everything since the World War tag 
became a bit hackneyed—has perhaps 
hastened the change.  Ill-informed 
taxpayers began early to snarl at the 
gates of knowledge; curious passers- 
by stopped to watech—and remained 
to hurl bricks. Education was 
yanked, squealing and _ protesting, 
from out its cloister and delivered 
into the hands of the mob. Harried 
administrators reached anxiously for 
the weapons of rescue. They grabbed 
for any straw that might serve the de- 
fense ; they seized upon promising ex- 
periments, perhaps previously 
ignored, and waved them mightily. 

But the experiments they found 
were by no means the children of the 
depression ; in fact, these experiments 
boast a lineage as old as American 
educational theory. Since first we 
committed ourselves to the principle 
of universal education, we have been 
trying, frantically, to adjust a pre- 
conceived notion of what an education 
should be (inherited from the Euro- 
pean upper classes) to the hordes that 
swarmed in at our doors. 


By legislation we put every man’s 
son and daughter in school. To our 
horror we discovered that we could 
make hoi pollo literate—but not con- 
comitantly cultured. Little by little 
we have been ruefully adjusting our- 
selves to the fact that our standard 
notions of an education would not fit 
both Judy O’Grady and the Colonel’s 
Lady. We felt fairly sure of the Col- 
onel’s Lady, but Judy O’Grady was 
an enigma. 

Sometimes we tried to soothe our 
fevered brows by saying that Judy 
didn’t belong in school, but Judy 
still sat, recalcitrant and flunking, in 
our classes. All of our educational 
experiments, whether in English or 
elsewhere, have been but changes rung 


upon our need to accommodate both 
Judy and the Lady. The revolutions 
which are now going on in English 
are merely another expression of this 
fundamental need. 


Revolt Against Rules of Grammar 


Let us, first of all, dismiss integra- 
tion as a sort of experimental anom- 
aly. Undoubtedly, integration is—or 
was ’—a revolution; but it was a sud- 
den, almost overnight growth, im- 
posed upon teachers from above. It 
was not one of those slow, deep-seated 
changes originating out of the Eng- 
lish teachers’ ‘‘felt need’’ for it (to 
invert the Dewey principle). How- 
ever valid it may have been in prin- 
ciple, it flared and dwindled because 
it was thrust upon an educational 
system that was not ready for it— 
that lacked not only the classroom 
equipment for such an ambitious ex- 
periment, but also teachers who were 
the jacks - of-all-trades that it de- 
manded. 


If we bar integration, what re- 
mains of our revolutions? For one 
thing, there is abroad a distinctly 
chastened spirit in the matter of 
teaching grammar and usage. Time 
was (not so long ago) when the rules 
of grammar were looked upon as in- 
controvertible truth, as fixed and in- 
evitable as the path of the sun. Re- 
cent grammarians have sent our com- 
placent reliance upon these rules 
crashing into a million bits. Sterling 
Andrus Leonard, who was always hot 
blood in the English body corporate, 
made headlines a few years ago with 
his attack upon standardized and 
fixed grammar rules." A_ horror- 
struck teaching profession roared and 
bleated and yelped its protests. But 
the damage was done. Grammar 
rules had splintered into bits. As Mr. 





1Leonard, Sterling Andrus. Current English 
Usage. Published by the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1932. 
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Dashiell, managing editor of Scrib- 
ner’s, put it in a recent radio ad- 
dress : 

We have regarded grammars and dic- 
tionaries as authorities from which 
there is no appeal. These books do 
not contain eternal statutes. They are 
always changing, and they are always 
behind the times. Textbooks are clut- 
tered up with requirements which are 
no longer observed in the current speech 
and writing of educated men and wom- 
en. The secret of good punctuation, 
good usage, good speech, good writing, 
is to make meaning clear, to express 
thought and feeling. Some of the best 
writing of today appears in the news- 
papers and magazines, and some of the 
worst in the treatises of scholars.” 


Reports since the Leonard shocker 
have been less devastating.’ We learn, 
for example, that the sacred differ- 
ences between ‘‘shall’’ and ‘‘will’’ 
are false, that they are without his- 
torical accuracy‘, that no one has 
paid any attention to them. And by 
‘*no one’’ is meant, not the denizens 
of the gutter, but those Olympian be- 
ings usually thought of as ‘‘cultured”’ 
—scholars, writers, teachers. 

Mr. Pooley waggishly points out 
that a textbook writer who lays down 
with ordor the rules that determine 
the subtle intricacies of ‘‘shall’’ and 
‘will’? begins his own book by a fla- 
grant violation of the rule’, ‘‘We will 
begin our study of grammar and com- 
position ... ’’ Furthermore, any 
teacher who will listen (honestly) to 
his own speech will find himself vio- 
lating the rule almost endlessly every 
day. Indeed, it would take a master 
mind to thread the daily mazes of 





*Quoted from The English Journal for Feb- 
ay 1935. 

8For example, Pooley, Robert C. Grammar and 
Usage in Textbooks on English, University of 
Wisconsin, Monograph No. 14, 1933. Gruen, Fer- 
dinand Bernard. nglish Grammar in American 
High Schools since 1900, The Catholic University 
of America, 1934. "Rourke, L. J. Rebuilding 
the English Usage Curriculum to Ensure Greater 
ag of Essentials, The Psychological Instit- 
ute, 1934. 

*We owe to Professor Fries the discovery that 
the “shall-will” rule was first stated in 1615 by 
Johannis Wallis. 


*Pooley, op. cit. p. 57. The italics are mine. 
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‘‘shall’’ and ‘‘will’’ with accuracy." 
‘‘And if gold rust, what then shall 
iron do?’” 

The whole gamut of grammar 
‘*rules’’ has been attacked with equal 
vigor and common sense. Some of the 
rules have stood up under the buffet- 
ing—some have not. Those that have 
managed to remain constitute a bed- 
rock stratum of essentials—essentials 
that make for a clear, straightfor- 
ward, decent speech. It is to be 
hoped that the English teacher, freed 
from the responsibility of teaching 
useless and fancy grammatical frills, 
may have time to concentrate on these 
genuine essentials until they are 
really mastered. As Thomas W. Gos- 
ling puts it’, ‘‘Grammar will be 
taught according to an English pat- 
tern and in harmony with the his- 
torical development of the English 
language.’’ 

Textbooks have _ reflected this 
changed attitude toward grammar but 
little. They still bristle with formal 
and outmoded rules. Yet there is 
consolation (even if somewhat scant) 
in the fact that a publisher’s repre- 
sentative who called upon me recently 
pointed out with evident pride that 
his new grammar had only 200 rules 
whereas the old one had had over 500! 
All that a teacher can do is to prune 
the formal grammar textbook judi- 
ciously, soft-pedal the belligerency 
of the more useless rules, and supple- 
ment the text with his own good 
sense. 

The most that we can say of this 
revolt in grammar is that the yeast is 
brewing mightily and that we may 





*The rule, you will remember, calls for one 
arrangement of the shall-will pattern if simple 
futurity is implied, an opposite one if determina- 
tion is intended. To complicate matters, a ques- 
tion must be phrased in the form of the expected 
answer—etc., endlessly. 

_ ‘It just occurs to me that this old proverb is 
in need of re-writing: it violates the “shall-will” 
decalogue! 

8Quoted from his address at the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. (English Journal for 
February, 1935.) 
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look forward with confidence to that 
rosy day when Judy cannot say, with 
perfect cogency, if not exquisite ac- 
curacy, ‘‘ English grammar ain’t done 
me no good.’’ 


What Can Be Done for Judy? 

Our educational philosophy began 
with the glorious conviction that 
every man’s son, no matter how great 
his ambition to be a policeman, was 
a potential President. He should, 
therefore, whether he liked it or not, 
be trained for the Presidency. Ex- 
perience and I.Q. testing brought this 
sanguine faith to an abrupt end. So 
we set about sorting out our students 
into ‘‘ability groups.’’ We prescribed 
‘‘minimum essentials’? — essentials 
which every child, good, bad, or in- 
different, should master if he was to 
be worth his high school diploma. 
These minima, aimed at the slow 
group, were then progressively ex- 
panded for the higher ability groups. 

Still, all did not seem to be well. 
Judy O’Grady was no less rebellious 
than she had been, despite the lighter 
draft of learning prescribed for her. 
So education has now begun its attack 
on Judy from a new angle. Work in 
ability groups is being differentiated 
in kind as well as in amount. Re- 
luctantly, but inevitably, schools are 
giving up their preconceived notions 
about what Judy ought to learn. 
They are teaching her, not what they 
think, ideally, she ought to know 
about this strange and wonderful uni- 
verse of ours, but what she will need 
to know when she is graduated into 
the cold, cruel world.’ 

And what does a child need to know 
when he goes out into the world? 
First of all, to be a civilized human 


®A course which divides students (not by abil- 
ity at all, but by their needs) into college and 
non -college- going groups (with i 
“Differ- 


identical 1.Q. averages) is described in 


entiation in Senior High School English” by E. 
C. Cline in The English Journal 
1935- 


or January, 
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being—the kind of a driver who stops 
and assists the person he has struck; 
the kind of husband who is a decent, 
thoughtful housemate; the kind of 
person who is not flamboyant and 
loud-mouthed in a theatre. English 
teachers, tired of having books flung 
at them by surly-lipped boys, of be- 
ing knocked down in the halls by 
heedless boors, of remonstrating with 
hoydenish girls, are beginning to feel 
that habits of behaviour are a thou- 
sand times more important to these 
people than habits of pure English, 
so far as the happiness of both the 
child and the world is concerned. 

English teachers, with a sign of re- 
gret, are giving up the things that 
they have traditionally cherished—a 
nice use of subjunctives or an appre- 
ciation of Macbeth, for example — 
realizing that a boy who says, ‘‘It’s 
me’’ honestly, is much to be preferred 
to a suave liar who says, ‘‘It was not 
I’’ in the most exquisite of English. 

What can the English class con- 
tribute to this fundamental eivilizing 
process? No one seems to know ex- 
actly. The direction of grammar re- 
form has been pretty clearly indi- 
cated: we have our guides; it remains 
but to follow them. But the teaching 
of low ability groups is as yet a vast 
wilderness of chaos and confusion. 
Every school is trying wildly, in its 
own way, to meet the problem, and 
there is little harmony or uniformity 
in the experiments. The only thing 
they have in common is their sincere 
effort to do right by our Judy. 

To illustrate, let me cite but a few 
of the many experiments being car- 
ried out in various schools. There is 
an inereased interest in teaching 
manners (which can be corralled as 
‘*English,’’ under the caption of 
‘‘Oral English,’’ if one is over-nice 
in labels!). The emphasis, of course, 
is upon worldly sophistication, not 
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the ‘‘be a nice little gentleman’’ 
attitude. 

There is a changed list of read- 
ings.” One has only to read the 
pulps, the confession magazines, the 
lurid novels of the circulating library 
to realize that there are many inter- 
mediary steps betwixt these, which 
students read, and the classics, which 
they don’t. Yet reading must cer- 
tainly be a part of the English class- 
room. To teach children to enjoy 
reading is one way of safeguarding 
the future—to provide for a ‘‘wise’’ 
use of leisure time. Collections, such 
as Mrs. Mullen’s Playing the Game, 
have been evolved in answer to a 
need for live, red-blooded stories that 
are, in addition to being good read- 
ing, conducive to that ‘‘civilizing’’ 
process toward which English is 
struggling. 

Grammar has all but disappeared 
from the low-ability classroom ; vesti- 
gial remains are seen here and there 
in a few practical, functional at- 
tempts to rid speech of the more fla- 
grant illiteracies—ain’t weird verbs, 
and the like. But formal grammar is 
gone entirely. Conventional theme- 
writing has suffered an equal decline. 

Textbooks, as usual, have lagged 
hopelessly behind the need. There is 
not a single grammar or composition 
text on the market that is even re- 
motely usable. There are a few wob- 
bly attempts at practical manners, 
but most of the books on the subject 
are impractical, because they presup- 
pose a maid instead of a public dance 
hall, or else they preach sanctimoni- 
ously in the little Lord Fauntleroy 
strain. 

The supply of reading texts is 
more encouraging, thanks to the 
efforts of one or two pioneers, but the 





Typical of the new readin lists is that pro- 
ay by Frances Broehl, “A Reading Course for 

w Group” in The English Journal for January, 
1935. 


few books available in school editions 
are but drops of water to a thirsty 
soil. Every textbook agent smiles 
wearily if you ask him what he has 
for low-ability groups. The answer is 
always the same. He has a fancy new 
grammar, yes — but a book for the 
low-ability class— a thousand times 
no! 

The most that the teacher of low- 
ability groups can do, with the pres- 
ent dearth of material, is to scheme 
and plot and wrack his brains in an 
attempt to find real, living, vital ma- 
terial for these less versatile groups. 
Handicapped as he is, he must mud- 
dle along as best he can. The im- 
portant thing is, however, that there 
are many English teachers who are 
making a frantic effort to be of genu- 
ine service to Judy, even if it means 
remodeling entirely the traditional 
English course. 


The Motion Picture and English 


English, in its attempt to be use- 
ful, has recently opened its arms to 
the motion picture, a radical step, 
indeed. Thanks to the work of sev- 
eral powerful agencies”, motion pic- 
ture appreciation in the high schools 
has already passed its experimental 
stage. A surprisingly large body of 
material is available’ — including 
textbooks for both teachers and stu- 
dents.” Standards, criteria, and 
principles have been evolved; text- 
books prepared—in short, the whole 
paraphernalia necessary for excellent 
classroom work has been developed. 

Standpatters have urged against 
the motion picture that its admission 





11The Payne Foundation, the National Council 
of Teachers of Mot and the Public Relations 
Committee of the Motion Picture Producers As- 
sociation in Holl 

12Dr. William — has prepared an annotated 
eg of 116 volumes. It may be obtained 
by sen » = 25 cents to him at 125 Lincoln Ave., 
Me ew Jersey. 

13Lewin, nS ?- hele oplay Appreciation in 
American High Schools. an ae “4 the 
National Gages of Teachers of English 
Appleton-Century Company. 1934. 
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to the classroom would only provide 
free advertising for the pernicious 
movies and thus fatten the already 
over-fat pockets of the producers. 
These carpers against the new, how- 
ever, have failed to see the ditch they 
dig for themselves. By logical com- 
parison, if movies are to be excluded 
from the schools because attendance 
upon them indirectly brings moneys 
to their producers, books must also 
be banished on the grounds that their 
sale brings profit to the publishers. 

We have to face the fact that stu- 
dents who detest high school ‘‘litera- 
ture’’ are ardent movie fans. Wheth- 
er we like it or not, our school young- 
sters are going to the movies—and 
turning up their noses at Julius Cae- 
sar! According to statistics, they av- 
erage a movie a week. How many of 
them average a book a week? Shall 
we, then, turn our backs upon this 
powerful influence just because we 
happen sometimes to disapprove of 
it? 

The motion picture is often called 
a mean and mass art. Motion pic- 
tures will undoubtedly remain a 
mass art so long as cheap films make 
millions for their producers, and 
Alice in Wonderland goes unattend- 
ed. The motion picture producer 
does not object to good films because 
they are good, but because he loses 
money on them. After all, we can- 
not expect him to produce pictures 
which no one will attend. The blame 
for poor films rests less with the mo- 
tion picture producer, who merely 
eaters to public demand, than with 
the schools which have shirked the 
responsibility of shaping that de- 
mand. 

It is not news that character is 
molded by reading. Even more sub- 
tly and vividly does the silver screen 
work its way into human behavior. 
Visual presentation of facts in mov- 
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ies conduces to a striking better un- 
derstanding and retention of the 
facts presented than a parallel pres- 
entation through the printed page. 
Furthermore, feelings, emotions, 
sympathies receive through the mo- 
tion picture a tremendously power- 
ful stimulus which the average read- 
er cannot supply for himself. 


Granted that the movies give us 
ample occasion to lament: they give 
us gangster heroes, a world where 
even ten-cent store clerks live in pala- 
tial apartments and wear gorgeously 
dramatic clothes, a life where the 
ends for which men struggle are 
largely selfish, and where people are 
almost entirely young and dashing. 
All these are bad, of course. But, 
that the movie may be as powerful a 
factor for good as for evil is well 
illustrated by Mr. Lewin’s figures. 
He found, for example, that only 
20.7 per cent of our youngsters can 
ordinarily recall any movie character 
to be admired for honesty, but that, 
with training, this ability could be 
improved 161.4 per cent.” Madame 
Butterfly caused a number of stu- 
dents to consider the Oriental with 
more sympathy and the sailor boy 
with less."* My own classes reported 
themselves deeply moved by The 
House of Rothschild. It was the first 
time some of them had ever had a 
thought which counteracted the Shy- 
lock theme. 


The traditional English course of 
study is already overcrowded. The 
admission of the movies means that 
something has to be moved out to 
give them place. That something will 
undoubtedly be bits of unfunctional 
and impractical grammar, some of 
the traditional literature, and even 





14Dale, Edgar. How to Appreciate Motion Pic- 


tures. Macmillan, 1933. This is first “textbook” 
in motion picture appreciation. 

Lewin. op cit. p. 19. 

18]bid. p. 34. 
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much of the traditional writing of 
elaborate themes. 

What is arresting about the photo- 
play is the ready acceptance which 
its study has found in schools all 
over the United States. The spread 
of motion picture appreciation work 
is as phenomenal as it is gratifying. 


Teaching Reading in the 
High School 


Place is being made, too, in the 
English classroom for another type 
of work—the teaching of reading. It 
has been fallaciously assumed that 
when a grade-school child could read 
words, he could read meaning. Un- 
happily, under the new system of 
teaching reading by the configura- 
tion method, which begins with the 
teaching of words, the child often- 
times never learns the sounds of let- 
ters at all, and is therefore wholly 
incapable of sounding out the new 
and unfamiliar words he begins to 
meet in the upper grades.” 


But, even if reading were ade- 
quately taught—at least, insofar as 
mastery of letter-sounds is concerned 
— in the elementary grades, there 
would still be a place for the direct 
teaching of reading skills in the high 
school. Why this should be so we 
can readily see. 

Tests show that there is little im- 
provement in reading ability from 
the ninth to the twelfth grade. For 
example, according to the O’Rourke 
study, students read no more rapidly 
as seniors than they did as fresh- 
men. This fact, which at first seems 
curious, becomes understandable 
when we realize that high school stu- 
dents receive no special training in 
the reading processes. It is assumed 


_ 3'For a fuller nace A of college students’ inabil- 
ity to deal with words, see my article, “Feather- 
ds and Parnassus” in The English Journal, col- 
lege edition, for September, 1934. 
180’Rourke. op cit. p. 58. 
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that they learned to read in grade 
school. 

But reading is a good deal more 
than just being able to put words to- 
gether. Those words must be trans- 
muted into meaning, weighed, evalu- 
ated, challenged, appreciated. This 
transmutation is a process that in- 
volves maturity of mind. As Geor- 
gia Miller points out,” it is difficult 
enough to train readers in the com- 
plex operation of summarizing, of re- 
ducing several sentences to their 
essence, but it is even more difficult 
to train these same readers to draw 
intelligent conclusions and inferences 
from what they read. 

Grade-school children are not yet 
mature enough of mind to attempt 
the advanced reading skills. Yet 
these skills, we are daily discovering, 
must be taught somewhere. Obvious- 
ly, it is cruelty to turn Shelley’s ‘‘To 
a Skylark’’ into a practice field for 
developing the power to understand 
imagery. By rights, a child should 
have developed this skill before he 
was allowed the poem. But, of 
course, he usually has done no such 
thing. The teacher has, therefore, 
had his choice between two dilemmas: 
He can ruin the poetry by subject- 
ing it to an exegetical scrutiny, or he 
can read the poem with the class, 
filling in, dramatizing, deftly inter- 
preting as he goes. The skilled teach- 
er follows the latter method, natur- 
ally. But the students in his class do 
not learn to read; they learn to 
listen! 

It must, therefore, be the definite 
responsibility of the high school to 
develop the more mature reading 
skills — skills which students in the 
lower grades are not yet ready to 
tackle. Greater speed, understand- 
ing, and appreciation can be devel- 
~ 19Miller, Georgia E. “A Technique for Devel- 


oping Comprehension of Literature,” The English 
Journal, December, 1934. 








oped almost endlessly. Take the sim- 
ple matter of speed, for example. 
Our high school students read slowly 
—perhaps they would average 250 
words a minute. Yet there is no rea- 
son why they should not be reading 
500 words a minute, provided they 
were shown how. Adults who are 
good readers often read at a speed of 
more than a thousand words a min- 
ute. Tests, by the way, show that 
fast readers are usually understand- 
ing readers. 


In answer to our need of princi- 
ples, methods, and textbooks, which 
will train for better reading, there 
is little at the moment. Individual 
teachers have worked out many in- 
genious schemes for improving read- 
ing ability. The professional jour- 
nals are full of articles by English 
teachers who have met the enemy of 
low reading ability and subjugated 
him. But textbooks, as usual, are 
slow. It is consoling, however, that 
there are teachers all over the coun- 
try who have realized the need for 
direct reading training in the high 
schools, who are struggling with the 
problem and are working out the ma- 
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terials from which may spring a bet- 
ter reading public. 


Forward, March! 

These are but a few glancing side- 
lights on the subject of current trends 
toward change in the teaching of 
English. Each one of these is a book 
in itself, were it adequately dealt 
with. It is hoped that the reader 
who has been interested in this brief 
survey may find in the footnotes ref- 
erences to books and articles which 
will put flesh on the running-gears of 
this summary. 

The English teacher has been much 
maligned of late. He has been sub- 
jected to a critical weighing by the 
powers that be above him, and he has 
often been accused of balancing light. 
In his defense be it noted that all 
these movements are under way, that 
the English teacher himself is mak- 
ing adjustments, changes, revisions. 
With the helpful sympathy of ad- 
ministrations and textbook publish- 
ers, he has before him the means of 
making English rich, practical, and 
living, thus restoring it to its right- 
ful place as one of the most vital and 
meaningful of high school subjects. 





CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF LANGUAGE USAGE 


DAISY DIXON VINCENT 
Head of the English Department, Whittier Union High School 


NSTRUCTION in language usage in 

most of our secondary schools is 
still considered the special business of 
the English department. Foreign 
language teachers complain that 
pupils in their classes know nothing 
of technical grammar; social science 
teachers wish to know why so many 
of their pupils cannot interpret what 
they read; science teachers find their 


pupils have little sense of logical 
thought organization. All depart- 
ments of the high school question us 
more or less tactfully about our in- 
struction in spelling and in vocabu- 
lary building. Evidently the careful 
and conscientious work which English 
teachers are doing in language usage 
does not automatically transfer to 
other subject fields. 
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CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT FOR LANGUAGE IMPROVEMENT 


It is useless for teachers of English 
to meet such criticism with smiling 
patience. Our need is to arrive at a 
fair analysis of the present situation 
in order to determine the nature of 
the difficulty, to work out a solution 
of the problem, and to propose feasi- 
ble plans for administering such a 
solution. 


The present unsatisfactory status 
of language instruction in our see- 
ondary schools is the result of several 
causes : 


1, We may require a high standard 
of language usage in our English classes 
for one hour each day, but if other sub- 
ject teachers do not require the same 
high standard of written and spoken 
language, the effect of our instruction 
is minimized and practically lost.' Eng- 
lish is the mother tongue; it is the tool 
language for the comprehension of all 
curriculum content. For these reasons 
the teaching of good language usage is 
the business of every teacher in the 
school regardless of department or field 
of teaching.” 


2. Subject teachers in fields other 
than English raise the objection that 
they are not specialists in language in- 
struction and do not know what the 
requirements of good usage are. How- 
ever, any teacher who has followed the 
steps requisite for obtaining a general 
secondary credential should know his 
native tongue well enough to exact good 
language usage from his pupils. Un- 
derstanding of good usage should be 
required by our teacher training classes 
as one of the essentials to teacher cer- 
tification. These same teachers also 
say they do not have the time to pay 
attention to their pupils’ English be- 
cause they are busy teaching their own 
subjects. On the contrary, if ability 
to think clearly depends on vocabulary 
knowledge and a sense of form, in- 
sistence on these skills could not fail 
to improve the learning capacities of 
the pupils in their classes, and thus 
more than compensate for the small 
outlay of time required to obtain a 





good standard of language usage in 
each subject field.’ 

3. Pupils themselves need to become 
conscious of the fact that good English 
usage is the most important tool subject 
of the curriculum and that it is in- 
tended for constant use. We have built 
our departmental walls too high. Pupils 
must learn that good language usage 
is demanded in every subject field and 
that failure to employ good usage 
diminishes their achievements in other 
pursuits. 


4. Teachers of English should pay 
much more attention to current Eng- 
lish usage than they do.* Strictly for- 
malized grammar, as presented in most 
of our text books, functions very little 
in the speech of our admittedly cul- 
tivated people, and certainly not in 
the «peech of the average man. While 
technical grammar is of value to our 
academic pupils because of its histori- 
eal and philosophical content, and be- 
cause it serves as a means of speech 
regimenta‘ion, nevertheless it becomes 
tiresome and meaningless drill material 
to three-fourths of our pupils. Literary 
English is a highly specialized form of 
expression. Spoken English, or current 
English, is the dominant speech for all 
mental levels. Our language is con- 
stantly changing, but formal grammar 
lags far vehind current usage. Pupils 
should not only be given instruction in 
the historical forms of the language, 
many of which are disappearing, but 
their attention should also be directed 
to trends in current usage. It is this 
type of language which pupils will be 
called upon to use most frequently in 
other subject fields. 


5. It is the business of all educa- 
tive effort to teach pupils to think 
and to express thought in clear written 
or spoken language. How can pupils 
comprehend the printed page which 
supplies them with the material for 
thinking, if we do not all exact the 
same respect for word meaning, sen- 
tence structure, organization of ma- 
terial, and clear expression? Obviously, 
all subject fields should insist on the 
best possible use of these skills. In for- 
eign language classes where a highly 
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1English Instruction in the University High _ *Fowler, Burton P. “The Relationship of Eng- 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, University Press, lish to a ‘Unified Secondary School Curriculum,” 
No. 4, October, 1933. English Journal, September, 1933, PP. 552-555- 


2Reeves, Charles Edward, Standards for High 4Leonard, J. Paul, “Functional Grammar— 
School Teaching, pp. 314-334. D. Appleton & What and More?” English Journal, November, 
Co., New York, 1932. 1933, PP. 729-735. 
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formal type of grammar is demanded, 
the technical approach to the study of 
that language should be built up by 
the foreign language teachers them- 
selves, just as special vocabularies are 
taught in our science classes. Language 
instruction is the concern of every 
teacher and should be undertaken as a 
co-operative movement. 


Many Plans of Attack Proposed 


Since we must admit that instruc- 
tion in usage confined to a specialized 
group is only partially effective, we 
must find a remedy for the situation. 
Many plans of attack have been pro- 
posed’, ranging from the highly com- 
plicated to the relatively simple. In 
our English department we tried to 
devise a plan of procedure which 
would (1) enlist the co-operation of 
all teachers in our high school; (2) 
would make our pupils usage-con- 
scious, and (3) would be easily ad- 
ministered. Other plans, for the most 
part, had taken into account written 
English only. We felt that spoken 
English should receive at least an 
equal amount of attention. We first 
enlisted the co-operation of oher de- 
partments through department heads 
in securing observance of the direc- 
tions for manuscript and speech work 
which were used throughout our Eng- 
lish classes. We had encouraging re- 
sponse from the other teachers in this 
initial step. For our next step we 
have devised a simple checking sys- 
tem by which teachers and pupils may 
be informed of the way in which lan- 
guage usage carries over into other 
subject fields. This second step is as 
yet in a tentative stage. A 4x6 card 
filled in by each English pupil is sent 
to each of his other subject teachers 
once each quarter. The subject teach- 
er rates the pupil’s language usage, 
both written and spoken, as good, 
fair, or poor. We considered using 





5Cope, Pauline. “Developing a 
science through Co-operation,” 
May, 1933. 


Usage Con- 
English Journal, 
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satisfactory and unsatisfactory as a 
means of pupil rating, but decided 
that our grade-conscious children 
might be more stimulated, for the 
present at least, by the three-track 
grading. These cards, after having 
been returned by the subject teacher, 
may be filed by pupil help. In fact, 
all the administrative work except the 
checking by the subject teacher may 
be done by the pupils themselves, 
Under this co-operative method, it 
will be possible for a subject teacher 
to ask for special help in English for 
her group. Individual weaknesses in 
language usage can be segregated and 
remedial instruction undertaken by 
the English teacher. The plan is too 
new for us to predict its ultimate 
value. However, we feel very hope- 
ful of its good results. (For form for 
manuscript and speech requirements, 
see page 227; for card for language 
usage report, see page 228.) 


We also have in mind the possibil- 
ity of printing a brief statement of 
the type of language usage which can 
reasonably be expected of the average 
pupil for each grade level. It is 
manifestly unfair for a subject teach- 
er to assign themes three pages in 
length to Z grade freshmen. Nor 
should we expect excellent work in 
language usage from below-average 
pupils. However, we prefer to move 
slowly in this co-operative undertak- 
ing, and shall feel satisfied for the 
present if our entire teaching force, 
as well as our student body, becomes 
more language-conscious as a result of 
the adoption of this plan for the im- 
provement of language usage by co- 
operative effort. 
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English Usage. National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1932. : 

A stimulating discussion of current speech 
forms with references to newer revisions of dic- 
tionaries. s A : 

Seeley, Howard Francis. On Teaching English. 
New York: American Book Company, 1933. 
This book presents new viewpoints in the 
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teaching of English, and outlines new plans of 
work for teachers and for classes. beh 
Thomas, Charles Swain. Teaching of English in 
Secondary Schools, Revised ition, ston: 
Houghton Mifflin ‘Company, 1927, pp. 165-178. 
An excellent discussion giving several sug- 
gestions for co-operation for the improvement 
of written work in the high school. 


(Form for Manuscript and Speech Requirements) 


WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
COMPOSITION DIRECTIONS 








1. Head the first page in this manner: 





English I’ 


Title 


John Jones 
June 10, 1921 





(On first line, in the center) 





(Vacant Line) 





Begin paragraph two inches from left margin. 








Continue paragraph with one inch margin at left. 








. Begin writing on top line of second page 


Write in ink neatly and legibly. 
. Write on only one side of paper. 
. Divide words only at the ends of syllables. 
. Do not abbreviate. 


TOPIC and SENTENCE OUTLINES 


I. The Topic Outline is 
speeches. 


Made out on 3x5 cards and held in the hand 
it may serve as a guide to the speaker. 


CuMnFton 


useful in making 


II. The Sentence Outline requires greater exact- 
ness in wording, but is strong aid to a clear 
and forceful style of writing or speaking. 


Ill. A Onteette giving the titles of books with 


names of authors, and chapters or pages which 
were of help in collecting material should ac- 
company the speech or theme. 


MODEL OUTLINES 


. Topic Outline (Give all the topics the form 
of nouns with modifiers if needed.) 
Title—The Work of the Post Office 

A. The stamping and arrangement of mail 
1. Local mail 
2. Out-of-town mail 
a. Air mail 
b. Foreign mail 
ce. U. S. mail 
B. Delivery of local mail 
1. Regular delivery 
2. Parcel delivery 
3. Special delivery 


— 


I 


— 


. Sentence Outline 


Title—The High School Paper 
Introduction 


A. The local paper always plays an im- 
portant part in community life. 
1. It unifies people’s thinking. 
a. By editorials. 
b. By news and feature articles. 
2. It persuades people to action. 
Discussion 
B. In the same way the high school paper 
is a potent factor in school life. 
1. It chronicles events. 
2. It collects personal news. 


Composition 
Cross out wor i the 
8. Do not use the sign “&’ or the abbreviation “etc.” 


. Capitalize all important words of title, but do not end title with period. 
~~ d 2 typewritten if double-spaced. 
y 


rawing a single line through them. 


3. It voices student opinion. 
4. It publishes student creative work. 


Conclusion 

C. The high school paper deserves loyal 
onagert by all classes. : 
1. The students should support it. 
2. The faculty owe it their support. _ 
3. The administration should value its 

services. 

4. All should appreciate its value. 


III. Bibliography 
Wriing for Print—Harrington . III-VI 
~ Xi XII 


Applied Writing—Reed, pp. 3 
Elements of Journalism—Wrinn, Ch. I-IX-XI 


KEY TO CORRECTIONS 


Ee spelling 
a grammar 

, Oo paragraph 
oe abbreviation 
2 RAEN SES capitalization 
Dioncunscnsinsocniipiel sentence error 
Waswonaen wrong word 

| ne not clear 
Dicrtracinensienetil punctuation 
y, omission 
nee repetition 

i ccneentinnaliins sentence structure 


SPEECH DIRECTIONS 


1, Prepare topic outline, but speak if pos- 
sible without it. 
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Pupil’s Name 


. Divide speech into (a) 
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introduction, 
(b) diseussion, (¢) conclusion. 


. Posture—stand firmly on both feet, un- 


supported by wall or desk. 


. Eyes—look directly at your classmates. 
. Enunciate distinctly and clearly. 


Cut 
each word apart, and speak slowly. 


. Be interested in what you have to say. 
. Be careful to have something to say. 


You may have to go to the library for 
material, 


. Four common purposes of speaking are 


12. 
13. 


14, 


(a) to entertain, (b) to inform, (c) to 
convince, (d) to persuade. 
Decide upon your purpose and hold to it. 


. Make every sentence clear. 
. Begin interestingly and end forcefully. 
11. 


Avoid unnecessary use of why, well, and, 
but, so. 

Talk to your classmates in a conversa- 
tional manner. 

Avoid wordiness, errors in grammar, 
and incomplete or run-on sentences. 
Make your voice carry to the end of 
the room. 


(Form for Language Usage Report) 
WHITTIER UNION HIGH SCHOOL 
































Bee eae So RES” Ea I RRR BE EI erent 
a A oi crac eds mnaeisnidinmeenenenaiioniienmrcnssecdiasicebobesondectcn Period 
English Teacher’s Name.........................-..--- PII sccstcnnveoneneecinsane 
Return this card without delay to English teacher. 
Qr. 1 Qr. 2 Qr. 3 Qr. 4 
Written English 
Spoken English 
Please rate pupil for English usage in your class. Good, ; Fair, ; Poor, 


help is recommended by any subject teacher. 


English teachers will gladly give special attention to those pupils for whom specific 


of card. 


(Card 4x6) 


Indicate nature of help needed on back 





NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the California Society of Secondary Education will 
be held at Hotel Fairmont, California and Mission Streets, San Francisco, April 


15, at 4 o'clock, p.m., for the purpose of electing members of the Board of 


Trustees and for other purposes as is provided in the by-laws of the Society. 


By order of the Executive Board. 


—H. M. REBOK, Secretary. 




















TEACHING THOMAS HARDY’S ““THE RETURN 
OF THE NATIVE” 


WILLIAM McKINLEY STENSAAS 


Santa Monica Junior College 


HE secure position of Thomas 
Hardy as one of the foremost 
novelists of the nineteenth century is 
generally agreed upon by eminent 
eritics, but to the average college stu- 
dent who has never read any of his 
novels, he is just another writer of 
uninteresting books to be used in 
English courses. In the minds of 
many students, Thomas Hardy must 
be ‘‘dry and uninteresting’ or his 
books would not be required as a part 
of the course in English composition. 
Others assume the attitude that the 
required reading of any novel places 
it among the books which no one 
would read unless foreed to do so. If 
anything worthwhile is to be accom- 
plished from the discussion of the 
book, the instructor, in his opening 
lectures, must dispel such attitudes 
from the minds of the students. 
Each instructor has his own meth- 
ods of creating interest in the read- 
ing of the standard works of litera- 
ture. No doubt many of them have 
employed methods far superior to the 
one to be briefly explained in this 
article. Although apparently ele- 
mentary in certain respects, the 
methods to be referred to have been 
highly successful in creating interest 
in the reading of Hardy’s novels. Not 
only have they created an interest in 
the reading of the works of Thomas 
Hardy, but they have also created an 
interest in the reading of many Eng- 
lish novels of a much earlier date. 
New methods of approach for the stu- 
dents in the reading of the novels of 
the earlier centuries, as well as those 
of the ultra-modern type, have been 
the results. 
At the beginning of the semester, 


several recitation periods are con- 
sumed in the discussion of Thomas 
Hardy—The Man. The purpose of 
these recitations is to make students 
realize that Hardy was an ordinary 
human being who looked, spoke, and 
acted as any other person might look, 
speak, or act. In an attempt to show 
how certain experiences in the life of 
the author have influenced his writ- 
ing, his earlier and later years are 
discussed rather thoroughly. A de- 
tailed dicussion of his style of writ- 
ing, his methods of character por- 
trayal, as well as the types of charac- 
ters used in his stories, and an at- 
tempt to explain the writer’s philoso- 
phy of life is enthusiastically given in 
the introductory lectures. During 
these lectures the students are ex- 
pected to read numerous books, in- 
cluding The Early Infe of Thomas 
Hardy’, The Later Years of Thomas 
Hardy’, and Folkways in Thomas 
Hardy’*. Members of the class who 
are studying history are asked to 
make reports on the conditions in 
southwestern England between the 
years 1840-1850. Much interest is 
taken in making a literary map of 
the Hardy country, showing the 
places mentioned in the story. 
Following the discussion of Thomas 
Hardy—The Man, and before the 
reading of the novel has been under- 
taken, a number of seemingly ‘‘fool- 
ish and rather personal’’ questions 
are asked specific individuals of the 





1Hardy, Florence Emily, The Sorts Life of 
Toate Hardy, Macmillan Company, New York, 
1928. 

2Hardy, Florence Emily, The Later Years of 
Thomas Hardy, Macmillan Company, New York, 
1930. 

*Firor, Ruth A., Folkways in Thomas Hardy, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 
1931. 
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class. The greater percentage of the 
students do not realize that the ques- 
tions asked have any bearing upon the 
novel to be studied. The significance 
of the questions does not become ap- 
parent until the reading actually be- 
gins. In the meantime, numerous 
discussions among the students on the 
campus are the result. The following 
questions are examples of those asked 
of the students: 


TO THE MEN IN THE CLASS 


If you had a profitable diamond business 
in Paris, would you leave it to return to 
live in a rural community among a group 

of uncultured and uneducated people? 

If you were desperately in love with a 
girl, and the girl married someone else, 
would you go away and forget her, or would 
you stay nearby to see that the other man 
treated her in the manner you thought she 
should be treated? 

If you were married to a good woman, 
would you go out at night to see a woman 
who was married to another man? If you 
knew a certain person who did this, would 
you interfere in any way? 

If you were getting a free hair cut, would 
you complain if the barber stuck you with 
the scissors several times? 

Would you marry a girl against the 
wishes of your aged mother? 

If you inherited a large sum of money, 
what would you do? 

If someone objected publicly to your mar- 
riage to a certain girl, would you marry the 
girl anyway? 

If you were intrusted with $500 to deliver 
to a certain person, could you be persuaded 
to gamble with it in a game of dice? If 

you saw a person lose, in a game of dice, 

$500 that had been intrusted to him to 
deliver to a certain person, what would 
you do about it? 


TO THE WOMEN IN THE CLASS 


If you were married to a man, would you 
insist that he give up the work he loved 
in a rural district to do work he disliked 
very much in a city? 

If you were married to a man who be- 
came almost blind through study, would 
you leave him? Would you leave him at 
home alone and go out to a publie dance 
where you were certain you would meet a 
former sweetheart who you knew was still 
interested in you? 


Would you marry a man in the hope 
that you might change his manner, as 
well as his place, of living? 

Are you likely to think the worst about 
people? 

Do you always tell your new friends all 
about your old friends? 

If you had promised to marry a man, but 
when the time came to be married, there 
were a mistake in the license, would you 
become angry, grieve about it, and return 
to your relatives? If such were the case, 
would you be likely to think your fiancé had 
played a trick on you? 

Are you likely to do unconventional 
things? 

If you were married to a good man who 
had worked hard in the hot sun all day, 
and who had come into the house to take 
a nap, would you permit a former sweet- 
heart and now the husband of another 
woman to come into the house at that time? 
If so, what would you do if your suspecting 
old mother-in-law knocked at the door? 

Do you ever wear a band around your 
brow? If so, why? 


As soon as the students begin the 
reading of the novel, it becomes quite 
evident that the questions have some 
bearing upon the story. Interest is 
created in the reading of the story, 
and a more careful reading is the re- 
sult. Through the use of these ques- 
tions, the students realize that the 
author has presented vital and mod- 
ern problems; consequently, they are 
eager to know how the author has 
worked out solutions to them. 

The first chapter, ‘‘A Face Upon 
Which Time Makes But Little Im- 
pression,’ is read to the class, and 
portions of it are emphasized in the 
hope that students will understand 
the actions of certain characters in 
the story. As the reading proceeds, 
numerous social problems relative to 
education, superstitions, and those 
pertaining directly to family life are 
diseussed at length. The questions 
become so interesting that it is often 
difficult to complete the discussions in 
the time allotted to this portion of the 
study. 

The numerous figures of speech are 
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emphasized throughout the_ book. 
After the reading has been com- 
pleted, a mimeographed sheet of 
twenty-five or more figures are given 
to the students. The figures are quo- 
ted from the story and the student is 
asked to fill in the parenthesis to in- 
dicate the person for whom or the 
object for which the figure was used. 
A few examples are given to make 
this point clear to the reader: 


They say he (Clym Yeobright) can talk 
French as fast as a maid can eat black- 
berries.* 

(Grandfer Cantle)—meanwhile staring as 
a hen stares at the duck she has hatched.® 

He (Diggory Venn) was about as thriv- 
ing as traveling basket and mat makers.* 

At that moment there was a cracking 
noise, and his figure (the knight in armor) 
fell into fragments like a pack of cards.’ 

It (Eustacia’s hair) closed over her fore- 
head like night fall extinguishing the west- 
ern glow.* 

It (the road) was quite open to the heath 
on each side, and bisected that vast dark 
surface like the parting-line on a head of 
black hair, diminishing and bending away 
on the farthest horizon.® 

His (Diggory Venn’s) eye, which glared 
so strangely through his stain, was in itself 
attractive—keen as that of a bird of prey 
and blue as autumn mist.’° 

—and the black strokes of writing thereon 
(Thomasin’s letter to Diggory) looked like 
the twigs of a winter hedge against a ver- 
milion sunset," 


Students enjoy figures of speech. 
This method creates a greater inter- 
est in them, and to fill in the blanks 
properly, the story must be read care- 
fully. 

In addition to these figures, numer- 
ous other quotations from the story 
are used as a basis for discussions. 
Such quotations as the following are 
especially good: 





*Hardy, Thomas, The Return of the Native 
{introduction by Warner Taylor) Book II, Chap. 
p._ 126. Harper Brothers, Publishers (Modern 
Classic Series) 1922. 


8Ibid Book I, 
*Ibid Book I, Chap. II, p. 8 

1°Tbid Book I, Chap. Il, p. 9. 
NJTbid Book I, Chap. IX, p. 91. 
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‘*Rejected suitors take to roaming as 
naturally as unhived bees.’’** ‘‘Sometimes 
more bitterness is sown in five minutes than 
ean be got rid of in a whole life.’"* ‘‘ You 
ennoble the occupation of your husband.’’* 
‘*And so love dies with good fortune! ’’'* 
‘*Persons with any weight of character 
carry, like planets, their atmospheres along 
with them in their orbits.’’** ‘‘Love is the 
dismallest thing when the lover is quite 
honest.’’** ‘‘ Nothing can insure the con- 
tinuance of love.’"* ‘‘When a woman once 
dislikes another, she is merciless.’’** ‘‘ Pleas- 
ure not known beforehand is half wasted; 
to anticipate it is to double it.’ ‘‘Re- 
sources do not depend upon gross amounts 
but upon the proportion of spending to 
takings. ’’** 


These quotations and many similar 
ones form the basis for many inter- 
esting discussions by the members of 
the class. 


By using different-colored pencils, 
students are asked to underline sen- 
tences that particularly characterize 
the individuals in the story. A care- 
ful marking of the book in this man- 
ner makes it less difficult for students 
to determine whether the characters 
change as the story proceeds or 
whether they remain constant 
throughout. Students only need turn 
the pages, following the red, blue, 
green, or yellow lines, to get a com- 
plete portrayal of the important 
characters in the story. By a careful 
study of each one, the characters be- 
come living beings like those on the 
campus or on the street. Numerous 
scenes between Clym and Eustacia, 
Clym and his mother, Thomasin and 
Wildeve, and others, are dramatized 
by members of the class. Even the 
dice game is a source of much inter- 
est when dramatized by the students. 





127bid Book I, Chap. SA 92. 
187bid Book IV, Chap. I’ >» De 324. 
14]bid Book IV, Chap. III, p. 312. 
15Ibid Book IV, Chap. II, p. 302. 
187bid Book I, Chap. III, p. 35. 
17Jbid Book I rep. som 96. 
18[bid Book IiI, Chap. IV, p. 232. 
197bid Book III, Chap. V, p. 240. 
Ibid Book III, Chap. V, p. 242. 
21]bid Book VI, Chap. I, p. 455. 
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At the same time, the purposes of dia- 
logue, such as characterizing the in- 
dividuals and also forwarding the 
action of the story, are emphasized. 


The close connections between the 
different scenes become evident be- 
fore the reading has progressed very 
far. The lengthy description of the 
heath at the beginning is better un- 
derstood, and often students re-read 
it before the story is completely read. 
Mythological references are explained 
by the instructor, or students are 
asked to explain them in order that 
they may have a better understand- 
ing of the book. The part that chance 
plays in the story becomes an inter- 
esting subject for discussions. 


Members of the class who are 
studying art are asked to paint or 
sketch portraits of the different char- 
acters, or to take certain descriptive 
passages and paint pictures of them. 
As a result of this suggestion, the in- 
structor will soon have a number of 
portraits of Diggory Venn, Eustacia, 
and Clym. ‘‘The Figure Against the 
Sky’’ becomes a popular subject for 
work of this nature. The following 
passage is often used by students of 
art: 

That she was tall and straight in build, 
that she was ladylike in her movements, 
was all that could be learnt of her just 
now, her form being wrapped in a shawl 
folded cornerwise fashion, and her head in 
a large kerchief, a protection not super- 
fluous at this hour and place. Her back 
was toward the wind, which blew from the 
north-west; but whether she had avoided 
that aspect because of the chilly gusts which 
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played about her exceptional position, or 
because her interest lay in the south-east, 
did not first appear.** 

If instructors desire to correlate 
literature with art, the methods re- 
ferred to have been found to be very 
successful. 

Students take a great interest in 
the discussion of the two endings of 
the story. Most students are favor- 
able to the ending Hardy originally 
intended. Intense interest among 
students is aroused as to whether or 
not Eustacia actually committed 
suicide. 

Instructors have often been criti- 
eized for using Hardy’s novels for 
class study. The criticism usually is 
based on Thomas Hardy’s pessimistic 
and fatalistic outlook on life. 
Through the application of the meth- 
ods explained in this article, students 
apparently do not feel that the author 
in reality has such an attitude. The 
subject is seldom mentioned during 
the discussions, and, if mentioned, the 
greater percentage of the students 
affirm that Hardy does not appear to 
have such a gloomy outlook on life as 
many critics would have them believe. 

No matter how elementary certain 
portions of these methods may seem 
to some, if construed didactically, it 
is certain that the employment of 
them in teaching The Return of the 
Native has given definite results and 
has been effective in creating a new 
interest in the standard works of lit- 
erature. 





22QOp. cit., Book I, Chap. VII, p. 75. 




















THE CHANGING HIGH SCHOOL 
GEORGE C. JENSEN 


Principal, Sacramento Senior High School 


HE Sacramento Senior High 

School graduates about one thou- 
sand students a year. Fifty-seven 
per cent of these go on to college. Of 
those who go to college, 97 per cent 
go to the local junior college. These 
figures indicate distinct social trends. 


Larger and larger numbers of our 
students, over the country, are going 
on into and through high school. 
And an increasing number of high 
school graduates enter higher insti- 
tutions of learning. As a conse- 
quence of these tendencies, two im- 
portant things are happening educa- 
tionally: Vocational and all kinds of 
special training are being forced to 
educational levels beyond the high 
school, and, for the first time in their 
history, our high schools are being 
completely freed for general educa- 
tion. 


If we accept the proposition that 
education is that process which en- 
ables our people to become reason- 
ably well adapted to their complex 
environment, then we shall find some 
interesting answers to the question of 
what is the function of the high 
school in the field of general educa- 
tion. We can best get at some of 
these answers by considering the 
functions of the several departments 
of a modern high school operating in 
the interest of general, rather than 
specific, education. 


For instance, what should be the 
activities of a department of English 
if that department is to fully assume 
the responsibility of training our 
boys and girls to be generally 
adapted to the actual English envi- 
ronment in which they will have to 


live? Obviously, the English of a 
generation ago is not the English of 
the modern school. There has come 
into existence, almost over night, 
such a new institution as the moving 
picture. It is literally true that the 
moving picture represents a discov- 
ery equal in importance with the dis- 
covery of the alphabet. As a means 
for transferring ideas, and for influ- 
encing human motives and ideals, the 
moving picture has probably already 
surpassed the printed page. In a 
less extensive sense, the same thing is 
true of the radio. We can not es- 
cape the consequences of these dis- 
coveries and inventions. They are a 
part of modern times. The school 
and the department of English have 
no option but to assume fully the re- 
sponsibility for teaching our boys 
and girls to discriminate in these 
fields, just as in the past they have 
been teaching selection and discrimi- 
nation in the field of books. But 
they must go further than this. 


The moving picture and the radio 
involve new techniques. These new 
techniques we must learn how to 
bring into the classroom and how to 
use them there educationally. We 
have but to compare the drama of 
the modern screen, amid all of its 
marvelous settings and stage produc- 
tions, with the drama of the printed 
page, to find a type of competition 
which can only be met by embracing 
it. We can no longer hold these 
techniques off at arm’s length; we 


must accept them as the gifts of hu- 
man ingenuity and set them to work 
in the classroom. 








And then modern English must 
do a far better job than has been 
done in the past in the increasingly 
important matter of the speech arts. 
Modern society consists of almost in- 
numerable organizations. Each of 
these is a speech center. Other or- 
ganizations of the conference type 
are becoming very common. They 
are now probably the chief means in 
the United States for molding public 
opinion among those in the upper 
reaches of our society. Conversation 
begins to take on a significance for 
the masses as our people discover and 
understand their common interests. 
All of this has to do with speech cor- 
rection, the use of the voice, vocabu- 
lary, conversation, thinking, report- 
ing, discussing. Within reason, we 
should be far better versed in these 
techniques than has been true in the 
past. We do not arrive at these mas- 
teries automatically and without 
effort. An educational program is 
needed. 


Then there is the matter of read- 
ing. Almost down to the present 
hour, we have assumed that the re- 
sponsibility for teaching the tech- 
niques of reading rests with the ele- 
mentary schools. That assumption is 
utterly false. Nearly half of our boys 
and girls enter the tenth grade with 
reading ability of the sixth grade or 
less. The high school must stop side- 
stepping this fact and enter with de- 
termination and understanding into 
the business of teaching its students 
how to read. It cannot continue to 
be so complacent about this matter, 
for the printed page happens to be a 
very important part of every Ameri- 
can’s environment. 


Of course, much of the old English 
teaching, such as composition and 
literature, will survive, but to gain 
time for the new tasks which are 
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forcing themselves upon us a great 
deal of the old must be abandoned, or 
sent to a higher level. 


So much for English; how about 
the field of mathematics? The an- 
swer seems clear enough. If the 
question as to what is the mathemat- 
ics environment of the great major- 
ity of us is asked, we do not get the 
answer in terms of algebra or geome- 
try. Americans live mathematically 
in the world of arithmetic and will 
continue to live there. And yet, 
throughout the country, arithmetic, 
as a high school subject for the 
masses, has gained little headway or 
respectability. Because of the impor- 
tance of this mastery for the masses 
we shall probably have to be willing 
to devote far more time to arith- 
metic than ever before. The solution 
will probably be that of leaving the 
mastery of the four hundred-odd 
arithmetic facts to the elementary 
and junior high schools, and then de- 
veloping a two- or three-year course 
on the high school level for teaching 
all our boys and girls the social ap- 
plications of these arithmetic facts. 
This will mean, not alone that the 
high school will be willing to assume 
this task, but also that the universi- 
ties will accept arithmetic on a par 
with higher mathematics, and will 
eliminate the present requirement of 
two years of algebra and geometry 
for admission. 


In the cases of the sciences,| we 
have another situation which needs 
to be rescued from old traditions. 
Nearly all of our high school sciences 
came down from the institutions 
above — as prerequisites leading to 
university vocational training. As 
such they had no concern with the 
needs of the average American. 
Now, with the masses before us, it is 
no longer sufficient to serve merely 
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the specialist. The masses need to 
understand, non-technically, the laws 
and facts of the natural world in 
which they live, so that they may ap- 
preciate their surroundings, on the 
one hand, and cease to be an easy 
prey for unscrupulous money-mak- 
ers, on the other. To adapt them to 
this environment is the business of 
the modern high school. 


The languages are moving in the 
direction of a social study. The pro- 
gram bids fair to be that of conversa- 
tion and reading, coupled with a 
study of the geography, history, poli- 
cies, and traditions of the people of 
the language. The formal study of 
the language—the concern of the ex- 
pert—would move to a college level. 


Upward Movements of 
Many Subjects 


The social studies are and will be 
one of our most difficult fields. Here 
again a false perception has held 
sway—the idea that the individual 
must be fully adapted to his social 
environment by the time he leaves 
high school. These are the days of 
adult education, so that many things 
may actually be moved from a lower 
to a high level within the schools. 
Many dozens of the social problems 
now cramming the social studies 
classes will move upward, leaving our 
schools an ample amount of time for 
foundational work. A simplifying is 
needed. It will be done by render- 
ing unto adults the subjects which 
belong to them, thus leaving our chil- 
dren free to live in the world of 
childhood. 

This need for an upward move- 
ment of many of the present subjects 


and items of the high school is no- 
where more evident than in the de- 
partments of vocational education. 
Printing, auto- mechanics and ma- 
chine - shop training, electrical in- 
struction, machine bookkeeping and 
machine calculation, stenographic 
training, and all other types of train- 
ing in techniques and vocational 
skills, have already passed the high 
school age. Industrial civilization 
has written this decree. The high 
schools have no option but to move to 
a general educational level, and there 
offer the kinds of training in shops, 
typing rooms, and laboratories which 
all of our people need to be adapted 
to their common environments. In 
this scheme of thinking, home eco- 
nomics will be as important for the 
boy as for the girl; bookkeeping will 
be for the household and not for the 
shop. 


And, finally, what of the fine arts? 
Nothing will be more important. 
Music, art, drama, play—the ear- 
marks of civilization. Gradually, 
through the centuries, the masses 
have been moving in the direction of 
the fine arts; America offers the su- 
preme opportunity for arriving. 
With the inevitable shorter weeks 
and days for vocations, the social 
tips in the direction of a new lesson 
to be learned — the mastery of the 
otherwise idle hour. We have no 
choice but to learn either to be crea- 
tors in the field of the fine arts or 
appreciators. Either we must play 
the game on the field, or we must 
know how to appreciate it from the 
sideline. There is no alternative 
short of dissipation, indolence, and 
chaos. 











MAKING HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS FUNCTIONAL 


DONALD R. WATSON 
Head of the Science Department, Citrus Union High School, Azusa 


IrruSs Union Hien ScHoou, in 

Los Angeles County, is one typ- 
ical of the small agricultural com- 
munity. The senior class ranges 
from seventy-five to one hundred pu- 
pils, forty of whom register for 
physics. These are divided into two 
sections of equal size. In each class 
may be found students who are plan- 
ning on technical education, those in- 
terested in agriculture, girls as well 
as boys, students with good, some 
with meager mathematical back- 
ground, and a few with little inter- 
est or aim in school. All of these 
pupils, irrespective of their variety 
of goals and backgrounds, should 
and can get valuable experience from 
physics. 


Use of Projects in Teaching 
Physics 


One of the greatest aids in pro- 
viding for individual pupil differ- 
ences in the teaching of physics is the 
use of individual and group projects. 
Each pupil is encouraged to work 
out at least one indiivdual project a 
semester. Some pupils have com- 
pleted as high as four projects. These 
take many forms, but are definitely 
not themes or papers prepared on the 
basis of reading. Models of all types, 
charts, and graphs are developed, 
and nearly anything may be done 
which is related to the subject and 
in which the pupil takes an interest. 
A few examples of projects com- 
pleted are: small telescope, hydro- 
static balance, model airplane, blue 
prints of magnetic fields, multiple 
levers, thermometer, barometer, elec- 


tric motor, steam engine, gyroscope, 


graph depicting exploration of the 
stratosphere, optical illusions, rain 
gauge, and anemometer. 


Indwidual Projects 


One of the most fruitful types of 
projects is the study of the weather. 
Pupils in an agricultural community 
are, as a whole, much interested in 
this subject, and throughout the 
course emphasis is placed upon it. 
Daily weather maps are received, 
and a well-equipped weather bureau 
operated by the students gives them 
a chance for continual observation. 
Much of the equipment is home- 
made, a fine aneroid barometer being 
the only expensive item. At the 
present time this instrument is being 
used by a boy in the development of 
his project. The teacher made the 
statement in class that the barometer 
usually reads less in the afternoon 
than in the early morning, so on his 
own initiative this student took read- 
ings twice a day during a two-month 
period in order to check up on the 
instructor. 

In 1933-1934, a student graphed 
the government frost reports during 
the winter months, and compared the 
predicted minimum temperatures 
with those recorded in a minimum 
thermometer located in the pupil’s 
home grove. The result was so in- 
teresting and valuable that this year 
six members of the class are carry- 
ing on the project, and we shall be 
able to compare temperatures in the 
various parts of our district. Mr. 
Floyd Young, Government meteorolo- 
gist, expressed great interest in the 
plan as one valuable to citrus ranch- 
ers in working out possible correc- 
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tive factors for each grove. This type 
of project combines the factor of be- 
ing practical with the systematic re- 
cording of data over a long period, 
their use for a definite purpose, and 
thus the use of the technique of sci- 
ence to solve a home problem. The 
student sees the value of what he is 
doing as it relates his school work to 
his probable vocation. When the 
subject matter of the school has no 
connection with the student’s outside 
world, we are promoting a question- 
able job of education. 


Group Projects 


The group project idea is the out- 
growth of the individual project 
which tends to become rather com- 
plicated and difficult. Frequently, 
the work may be divided up so that 
each pupil performs a specific task 
which fits in as a part of the whole. 
At the present time, both classes are 
cooperating on the construction of a 
Foucault’s pendulum to show the ro- 
tation of the earth. Such pendulums 
have become quite popular of late, as 
several pupils had seen one at the 
Century of Progress Fair, or at Po- 
mona College. When completed, the 
pendulum is to be suspended above 
the stage of the auditorium, where we 
hope to demonstrate before a student 
assembly the rotation of the earth. 
This project is an excellent example 
of departmental cooperation. The 
form for the lead bob was made in 
the wood shop, the casting and metal 
work in the machine shop, while the 
theory was developed by the senior 
mathematics students. Assistance in 
presenting the project will be ob- 
tained from the stage director. All 
participating students are registered 
in physics. 


In the near future, we hope to de- 
velop a group project on the defects 
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of vision. This will be carried on 
primarily in conjunction with art, 
mechanical drawing, and physical 
education. 


Another instance of departmental 
‘*‘integration’’ is found in the study 
of music. Instead of trying to show 
in a crude manner the principles of 
various musical instruments in the 
regular classroom, one day is turned 
over to the band director. He takes 
the class and instructor to the instru- 
mental music room, where all types 
of instruments are available. The 
band instructor has learned in ad- 
vance just what background the class 
has had. The principle of ,each in- 
strument is then shown, not by the 
director, but by a pupil in the phys- 
ics class who is also a member of the 
band or orchestra. In several in- 
stances, after this period, music 
students began to take a new inteerst 
in physics. They saw a connection 
that before had been rather vague. 


Other Types of Learning 
Activities 


Several other types of learning ac- 
tivities are used to relate the work to 
life situations. About once each 
week a period or less is given for re- 
ports on topics that are connected 
with the subject-matter being stud- 
ied. This material is obtained from 
a variety of sources,* but mostly 
from a file of several scientific maga- 
zines kept in the stock room. A card 
index extending back about seven 
years makes the location of material 
an easy task. Usually the students 
volunteer for these reports, but if 
not, they are assigned. After each 
topic is presented, time is allowed 
for discussion which serves as a clear- 
ing house for ideas. Occasionally, 





*“Supplementary Material for High School 
Physics,” School Science and Mathematics, No- 
vember, 1932. 
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the discussion gets rather far afield 
from physics, but student interest 
and general value are the main cri- 
teria for permitting its continuation. 
Incidentally, such discussions may be 
earried out with a class chairman or 
student-teacher presiding, with the 
teacher sitting in as a student. This 
practically amounts to a_ student 
forum on current science. 

Supplementary material is kept in 
the classroom. A reading table has 
the current issues of at least three 
science magazines, and a small book- 
shelf holds ten or a dozen books 
taken from the library to supplement 
the current topic of study. Fortun- 
ately, time has allowed the collection 
of a good science library. Space will 
not permit the listing of all books 
used, but some worthy examples are: 
The Science of Musical Sounds, by 
Miller; The World of Sound, by 
Bragg; Romping Through Physics, 
by Gail; Shop Projects in Electricity, 
by Lehman; The Story of the En- 
gine, by Decker; and Makers of 
Science, by Hart. 

The laboratory work is conducted 
somewhat siimlar to the usual man- 
ner, but perhaps fewer experiments 
are performed than in many physics 
classes. Numerous lecture demon- 
strations are used which may or may 
not be written up, depending on the 
nature of the work and the time 
available. Experiments performed 
by pupils are those only which we 
have found, by experience, give sat- 
isfying results when carefully done, 
and for which adequate equipment 
is available. This procedure works 


on the assumption that a poor experi- 
ment is worse than no experiment. 

Equpiment for lecture demonstra- 
tions is obtained from three sources: 
that purchased, pieces made by the 


instructor or in the school shops at 
his request, and projects given to the 
school by students. Good demon- 
strations take time. Nothing leaves 
a science lesson ‘‘flatter’’ than an ex- 
periment that doesn’t work; hence 
equipment should always be tested 
before class. Two or three good 
demonstrations will put over a les- 
son where a dozen poor ones would 
fail to impress the point. Three car- 
dinal principles of demonstrations 
are: size, color, and motion. It is not 
always easy or possible to involve all 
three, but their use whenever possi- 
ble should improve many demonstra- 
tions. 


Physics offers the greatest barrier 
to many students in the problems 
connected with the work. For some 
pupils problem assignments are op- 
tional, and a record is kept of the 
total correct problems solved by each 
pupil during the year. Those plan- 
ning on future specialized or tech- 
nical work are urged to work as 
many problems as possible. On the 
other hand, some students are en- 
couraged to put more time elsewhere 
and to do things of which they are 
capable. Nearly always problems are 
included in quizzes and quarter ex- 
aminations, but seldom so that a stu- 
dent must fail if he cannot do most 
of them. Ordinarily students receiv- 
ing recommended grades have some 
skill in problem solving. 


In conclusion, the critic might 
ask: ‘‘How much of the usual sub- 
ject-matter does the class complete ?’’ 
While we are likely too much con- 
cerned about other things than to try 
to comply with certain subject-mat- 
ter, it should be said that the class 
does work comparable to the courses 
outlined in current texts. 























SQUARING PRACTICE WITH THEORY 


LOWELL C. FROST 
Head of Science Department, Beverly Hills High School 


Tay Seas, we are all quite agreed that the principles and theories of progressive educa- 
tion, as stated viva voce and in print often and everywhere by many authorities, are 


sound; and 


WHEREAS, the pragmatic application of these principles and theories seems to have 
been, in the public schools, at least, somewhat overlooked; and 

WHEREAS, the present writer is quite prepared to rush in; 

‘THEREFORE, Be It Reso_vep THar the following program of ways and means to reduce 
theory to practice be adopted and put into operation in a school of secondary grade. 

The motion thus being before the house, it is hoped that discussion will follow, and 
that it will strictly be centered upon the here-and-now application of theories rather than 
upon the higher (and vaguer) level of theory per se. 


Discussion 
A school should fit the graduates 
for the utilization and appreciation of 
life. 


A school student should: 

1, Learn to face, analyze, and solve prob- 
lems. 

These may be problems of fact-finding 

and relationship: e.g. 

what is the relationship between the 

movement of the barometer needle and 

the weather? 

Or problems of behavior: e.g. 

why do you push on the floor-boards 

when someone else is driving? 

Or problems of comparative study: e.g. 

what are the similarities in the thought- 

processes and activities of Leonardo da 

Vinci and Benjamin Franklin? 

Or problems of appreciation: e.g. 

what are the factors of permanent ar- 

tistie value in the work of Wagner? 

Or problems of ethics: e.g. 

has a man the right to use up his own 

property if it consists in natural re- 

sources (oil, timber, minerals, etc.) ? 

Or problems of many other types which 

will confront the student in his daily 

life, and which he must learn to face, 
analyze, and solve. 

The steps which he may follow to 
do this, and which the school must 
teach him to take, might be stated 
thus : 

1. Learn to isolate and formulate 
his problem. 

2. Learn to analyze his problem and 
find out what factors are involved. 

3. Learn to find out just what tools 
(mental and physical) are the most 
efficient in attacking each factor of the 
problem. 


4. Learn to acquire mastery of each 
necessary tool, and knowledge of how 
and when to use it. 

5. Learn how most effectively to 
present the results of his research on 
the problem. This requires mastery of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, 
oral English, debating, drawing, etc. 

6. Learn to appreciate truly the 
people and things around him as they 
are related to his problem. (He cannot 
help learning this if he has well-learned 
the preceding steps: research auto- 
matically produces understanding; un- 
derstanding automatically produces ap- 
preciation). 


A school student (or anyone else) 
who has thus learned to ‘‘get at’’ 
problems and to solve them has 
learned how to use and appreciate 
life. 

Proposition: Very few real prob- 
lems involve a knowledge of the iso- 
lated subject-matter contained in any 
one course: e.g. Al0 English. 


Conclusion: The help offered by 
each and every department of the 
school should be available to the stu- 
dent at the time he is attacking any 
approved problem. 

Under the present regime, a stu- 
dent would be denied the privilege of 
taking what he needs in General Sei- 
ence A9 before he has completed Gen- 
eral Science B9, notwithstanding the 
fact that his present problem per- 
haps demands a study of the barome- 
ter and its behavior, (given in Gen- 
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eral Science A9), and that none of 
the subjects taken up in General Sci- 
ence B9 has anything to do with his 
immediate needs. The human mind 
does not work like a gang of track- 
layers, strictly sequentially, but more 
like a man in a library who turns 
now to one, now to another book, tak- 
ing what he needs from many sources 
within reach; sometimes it seems to 
work most effectively like a child at 
play. 

Organization: In a school organ- 
ized for the benefit of the child, each 
instructor will divide his time so as to 
give 

1. individual help in advising each 
student how and where (within the 
instructor’s field) he may get the in- 
formation, instruction, and practice 
which he may need in the working out 
of his problem; and 

2. instruction in student-groups re- 
quiring similar work in a class, and/or 
in laboratory practice. 


An ‘‘ Adviser’’ or ‘‘Dean’’ (one or 
more), conversant with the broader 
content of many fields and able to 
get close contact and co-operation 
with young minds, will correlate the 
work of different departments, super- 
vise and approve the successive prob- 
lems assigned to each student, and 
keep track of these problems so that 
each student shall have, during his 
school course, an acquaintance with 
the elementary tools used in many 
fields, and a technical facility in han- 
dling most of the tools to be used in 
the more restricted field in which his 
chief interest lies. 

During the last two years of his 
course, a part of each student’s time 
should be devoted to the guidance of 
the work of a lower-division student 
in those parts of the latter’s problem 
which involve the former’s special 
field. Such work gives indispensable 
training in (1) co-operation and (2) 
self-testing of the more advanced stu- 
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dent’s own knowledge of his ability 
to express it effectively. 

Each student should complete his 
work on from twelve to sixteen prob- 
lems during his junior high school or 
senior high school course. The prob- 
lems of the first two years of the se- 
nior high school should be extensive 
enough to cover elementary work in 
several fields: e.g. Expression, Sci- 
ences, Arts, Mathematics, Manual 
Arts, ete. Such problems are in the 
nature of surveys and orientation, 
and at the end of these years a stu- 
dent’s field of greatest interest should 
be rather well indicated and mapped 
out. Thereafter the problems should 
be progressively more intensive as re- 
gards the student’s chosen field. 

How It Might Work: Let us see 
what might happen to a matriculant 
named ‘‘ X’’—at a school of this kind. 
We shall assume that he is entering 
the first year of senior high school. 

X enters the school after having 
shown that he is physically and men- 
tally capable of taking advantageous- 
ly the work offered. 

His first experience would probably 
be attendance at an assembly where 
the aims, methods, and principles of 
the school would be explained to him. 
He would learn what a ‘‘problem’’ is 
— educationally speaking — and how 
one would go about analyzing it. 

His second experience should really 
be a social affair—not an official in- 
vestigation—between X and the in- 
structor appointed to help him, and 
some fifteen others, through the first 
year. This interview should begin a 
friendship. It would be called by a 
hospital interne ‘‘taking down the pa- 
tient’s history’’; and it should show 
the kind of environment from which 
X has come, the successes and fail- 
ures of his forebears, his own history, 
mental and physical, his education to 
date, his interests, aversions, accom- 
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plishments, hopes, and fears. It 
should all be on paper for future ref- 
erence, and it should be considered an 
unfinished record, being added to 
from time to time. 

After digesting this history, his ad- 
viser makes out, with X’s help, a ten- 
tative ‘‘lst Problem,’’ and tells X to 
think it over and to write out his 
ideas on the analysis of the problem. 

We shall suppose X to be an aver- 
age student: no special ambition, no 
special discoverable gifts, but rather 
interested in printing (his father 
runs a print shop) and in music (XY 
plays the violin a bit.) As a result 
of this talk with his adviser, the ten- 
tative lst Problem might be: 


‘*What should I know about in 
order to be a successful printer?’’ 
It should be noted that the first prob- 
lem is very easily analyzable, and that 
it enlists the co-operation of the fam- 
ily, and their approval. X writes out 
his analysis and takes it to the Dean, 
or one of the Deans. It is talked over, 
its good points noted, and its deficien- 
cies explained ; the writing will prob- 
ably show a need for improvement, to- 
gether with the spelling; the compo- 
sition and arrangement obviously 
need attention. Therefore, X is at 
once assigned to a class at the proper 
level in English. The problem itself 
is found to involve the following 
factors : 

1, The need of skill in presenting 


the results of his study of the problem. 
Therefore he is assigned to 
* English: 
Writing, 
Spelling, 
Composition, 

2. The need of skill in handling the 
tools used in printing. Therefore he is 
assigned to 

Typesetting, and 
composing. 

3. The need for a knowledge of 
simple mechanics: how and why do the 
machines used in the print shop work? 
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He is therefore assigned to 
* Elementary Mechanics: 
Ideas of energy, force, work, 


power; study of use of leverage, 
ete. 


4. The need for skill in drawing; 
the making of plans, designs and dum- 
mies for printing jobs. Therefore he is 
assigned to 

* Mechanical Drawing. 


5. Need for appreciation of values 
in arranging of lines, masses, and col- 
ors. Therefore he is assigned to 

* Art Appreciation. 


6. Need for skill in making simple 
measurements and calculations. There- 
fore he is assigned to 

* Mathematics. 


7. Need for knowledge of the his- 
tory of Printing. Therefore he is given 
certain reading assignments and library 
references in regard to 

Printing, 
Printers, 
Type designing and casting. 

8. The need for knowing how to 
run a small business. Therefore he is 
assigned to a short lecture course in 

Rudiments of Business. Princi- 
ples and Ethics. 


The subjects marked with (*) will 
probably be needed by a sufficient 
number of students so that they can 
be taught in regular classes, either 
five times a week, or three times a 
week. The others will be covered by 
reading assignments, research, lec- 
tures, etc., with written reports on 
each. 


With this program in hand, X sets 
to work. On completion of each of 
these units, X writes out a report of 
his work and submits it to the in- 
structor concerned. If these individ- 
ual reports are accepted, X then syn- 
thesizes from them a paper represent- 
ing his answer to his 1st Problem. 
This he submits to the Dean who as- 
signed it, and who has the reports of 
the instructors as to the quality and 
quantity of X’s work with each of 
them. The completed work on the 
1st Problem is then talked over, and 
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the result is either rejected, accepted, 
or ordered amended. If accepted, a 
tentative 2nd Problem is then talked 
over and assigned. 


This second problem will probably 
not follow the lines of the first, ex- 
cept in answering the further needs 
of expression, which will continue as 
a factor during his course. The idea 
of the first few problems is to ex- 
plore; after the field is narrowed 
down, the problems become, of 
course, more closely related, until 
each problem virtually grows out of 
its predecessors. 


Difficulties: This whole scheme is 
based upon the adaptations of prob- 
lems to fit the individual needs of 
each student, and their balancing, 
each with the rest, so that in their 
solutions the students will have, dur- 
ing his course, acquired all of the in- 
formation, abilities, and skills con- 
sidered proper for the graduate of a 
high school. 


The problems, especially in the 
students’ first two years, should be 
and can be so arranged that a suffi- 
cient number of students will need 
much the same instruction in differ- 
ent fields at the same time. 


This will permit more or less 
group instruction in the classroom 
and laboratory, being in the interest 
of economy, organization, and sched- 
uling, and being without detriment 
to the student’s needs. It also favors 
an easy transition for those students 
whose education has hitherto been 
based on entirely different methods. 


The chief danger of the plan is, 
of course, that X will receive a 
‘‘spotty’’ rather than a ‘‘well- 
rounded’’ education. This danger is 
strictly inversely proportional to the 
care used in assigning problems, and 
is not an inherent necessity. 


All of this is difficult. But it is 
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neither impossible nor impracticable, 
given a courageous, adaptable, in- 
genious, and broadly educated facul- 
ty. Neither is the existence of such 
a faculty merely a dream devoutly 
to be wished. Men and women will 
work harder and develop higher abil- 
ities when they are given a ‘‘new 
deal’’ to put through. 

It is also to be noted that the for- 
mulation of problems will become 
easier year by year, since previously 
assigned problems may be varied and 
adapted to new cases. 

The chief difficulty has not been 
mentioned, but it has to do not with 
the school at all, but with the re- 
quirements imposed by universities 
upon all institutions of secondary 
education. As long as the univer- 
sity requires of all entrants strict 
adherence to a complicated system of 
eredits for certain specified courses 
instead of demanding evidence of 
education, just so long will the sec- 
ondary school be tied hand and foot 
in its efforts to improve the quality 
of its output. Even when entrants 
are admitted by examination rather 
than by certification, the examina- 
tions are strictly based upon certain 
‘‘courses’’ supposed to have been 
taken, and not upon evidence of edu- 
cational capacity. 

No new plan is, of course, to be 
placed in operation save experiment- 
ally and with the expectation of 
much modification of details. The 
idea outlined above at least strikes 
at the absurd system of vertical par- 
titioning which divides the school 
curriculum into separate, isolated, 
strictly sequential courses like so 
many watertight compartments. The 
school should not be built like the 
chambered nautilus, but rather like 
a pleasant room with many alluring 
aleoves to be entered and explored 
freely. 





























PRINCIPLES WHICH GOVERN THE SELECTION OF 
MATERIALS AND METHODS FOR THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE SURVEY COURSE* 


CHARLES F. ECKELS 
Pasadena Junior College 


_ CONCEIVE of a survey course in 
physical science for eleventh-year 
students, one must be ready to place 
in the background many beliefs and 
convictions which have been regarded 
as the bulwark of our school eurricu- 
lum. We have believed in the sacred- 
ness of our individual subjects, and it 
requires a distinct change of outlook 
to imagine fusion into a single unit 
of the subjects, physics, chemistry, 
geology, mathematics, astronomy, en- 
gineering, and technology. The prob- 
lems involved in such a union are 
many and diffieult, and our philoso- 
phy of subject identity may tempt us 
to declare that they cannot be solved, 
and that we should remain as we are. 
And yet, the spirit of progress and 
our faith in the scientific and experi- 
mental method demand that we make 
our own mental alterations and build 
a new outlook. The issues and prob- 
lems of the survey method are some- 
what controversial, and what is pre- 
sented here is not final, but is intend- 
ed to stimulate discussion. We shall 
first consider the principles effecting 
choice of subject-material. 


One of the recent outstanding 
trends in science teaching is the 
tendency to break down the high 
fences that separate the subdivisions 
of science. Students should be taught 
that science presents a unified con- 
tinuous picture, rather than a dis- 
jointed set of categories. We realize 
that students do not live in a chemi- 
cal world for one semester or year, 





*The author is indebted to physical science de- 
periment conferences and to meetings with Dr. 

" Thomas Hopkins, curriculum consultant, Pasa- 
dena City Schools for many of the ideas used in 
the preparation of this paper. 


and a geological world in another 
semester, or a mathematical world in 
yet another period of schooling. The 
concept of matter and energy in na- 
ture is one of complete unity. One 
of the principles in the selection of 
subject material from the various 
fields is to select that material which 
will show such a unity in nature. No 
longer will we defend subjects upon 
their intrinsic values, but upon the 
contributions which they make to the 
development of a unified concept of 
nature. In such a plan, the laws, 
theories, and facts of the individual 
science subjects become secondary. 
The unity of nature, the impact of sci- 
entific truths upon society, and the 
contributions made to human thinking 
and behavior, become primary. The 
sequence, or order of presentation of 
truths and discoveries from the sci- 
ence fields, will be changed in the 
light of our experience to best fulfill 
the principle just stated. 

We must realize that for most of 
the students in the survey course, sci- 
ence, as a preparation for future 
technical work, does not exist. Our 
eriteria for the selection of subject- 
matter will dictate the dropping of 
drill material, technical problem 
work, and memorization of isolated 
technical facts. These activities con- 
stitute the drudgery of our present 
courses as now taught. Removal of 
this material will leave the vital con- 
cepts and discoveries which may be 
interwoven to show the unity and 
greatness of nature in its influence 
upon man. Releasing students from 
distasteful work offers opportunities 
for building interest that we have not 
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known before. More of the teacher’s 
time will be available for making the 
subject more vital and gripping. 

Science material should be selected 
within the grasp of all eleventh-year 
students. Due to the fact that we 
are not interested in problem solving 
or technical facts in themselves, we 
may deal with concepts which were 
not formerly considered. For exam- 
ple, it is a scientific fact that bodies 
of all densities are affected the same 
by gravity. To deal with the ad- 
vanced technical processes which the 
laws of gravitation bring up would 
be too difficult for eleventh-year stu- 
dents. The discovery of this fact, 
however, helped to usher in the scien- 
tific method which has profoundly 
affected civilization. This opens a new 
field for the selection of subject-mate- 
rial with more regard for concept and 
with less regard for technical treat- 
ment. 

The survey course should contain 
subject-material which tends to de- 
velop an appreciation for the scien- 
tific method. The advent of the sci- 
entific method has altered the thought 
and procedure of the entire world. 
The ancient Greeks had an apprecia- 
tion of science which was incomplete 
in the absence of the scientific or ex- 
perimental method. According to a 
Greek legend, a man, Icarus by name, 
attached wings of wax to himself and 
flew up towards the sun. He flew so 
high, according to the story, that the 
sun melted the wax and he fell to his 
death. We know today that he 
would more likely have frozen to 
death. The survey course should not 
merely develop an appreciation of the 
scientific method, but some skill in its 
application to problems of life. 

Science has always been the com- 
panion of philosophy. In the selec- 


tion of subject-material for the sur- 
vey course, the opportunity for the 
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development of new viewpoints and 
criteria for determining life values 
should not be overlooked. Science 
truths are our imperishable inter- 
pretations of nature. The objects 
produced by the application of sci- 
ence truths for the pleasure of civil- 
ization are largely perishable. Sur- 
vey material should help the student 
to strike a proper balance between 
the perishables and imperishables of 
life. 

Material should be chosen from the 
areas of science which will help in the 
orientation of the student in these 
fields. This principle does not pro- 
pose the building up of subject boun- 
daries, or departmentalization within 
the survey course, but is in recogni- 
tion of the fact that many students 
will decide to continue the study of 
a special science on a more technical 
basis. The survey course should help 
a student select between chemistry 
and physics, or between geology and 
mathematics. 

The selection of subject-material 
for the survey course should provide 
opportunity for direct individual stu- 
dent contact with the phenomena of 
the sciences. Where materials per- 
mit, students should perform labora- 
tory experiments which deal with the 
far-reaching and important scientific 
truths. The outcome of such an ex- 
periment should not be for the solv- 
ing of problems or the answering of 
technical questions. 


The experimental outlook and sci- 
entific method should be applied to 
the selection of subject-matter and its 
administration. In the laboratory a 
chemist makes his mistakes in small 
quantities contained in test tubes. 
Success in small quantities is fol- 
lowed by mass production. Without 
experiments, precedent, or experience, 
the reputation of such a course is 
placed at stake because of mistakes 
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and false steps that are inevitable at 
first. The University of Chicago first 
conceived of the survey plan in 1923. 
The selection of subject-material is 
not the matter of a week, semester, or 
year. Its growth will be slow, and it 
should be expected that the develop- 
ment of this course to its most effi- 
cient form will take several years of 
trial. 

In summarizing the principles 
which should govern the content of 
the science survey course, we would 
say that materials should be impar- 
tially chosen from the fields of science 
which provide situations in which stu- 
dents may: 


1. View the unity of nature. 


2. Appreciate the impact that scientific 
truths have had upon the development 
of civilization and to understand the 
parallel development of science and 
civilization, 

3. Understand how the scientific method 
has affected life and society, and how 
it may assist them individually. 

4. Probe the philosophy of life as it is 
colored and conditioned by science. 

5. Become oriented in the fields of sci- 
ence. 

6. Receive some direct contact with the 
phenomena of the sciences. 


Methods of Teaching the 
Survey Course 


The methods used in teaching the 
survey course in science will un- 
doubtedly differ from our present 
practices. Since content and method 
will be different, the course in the 
beginning should clearly survey itself 
and define its limits. The beginning 
approach should be to orient the stu- 
dent to the subject. 


If the experience of college and 
universities which offer a science sur- 
vey course on the thirteenth-year 
level can apply to a similar course 
for eleventh-year students, we will 
have large lecture sections with small 
quiz and laboratory groups. The 
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large lecture section will bring up 
problems of method. The success of 
a survey course will depend upon the 
interest and attention that will pre- 
vail in the large lecture sections. The 
visual or demonstration method 
would help to build and hold inter- 
est. Slides, film slides, motion pic- 
tures, and permanent museum-type 
experiments should be presented. The 
science building at the World’s Fair 
at Chicago was exceedingly popular, 
due to the many displays and experi- 
ments in constant operation. Many 
of these displays were planned and 
constructed by the University of Chi- 
cago science staff, where the survey 
idea started. To purchase such ap- 
paratus and material and to assemble 
it will require time and will be ex- 
pensive. The survey course, as it has 
been offered in other institutions, has 
not been synonymous with the econ- 
omy program. 


The approach to the various units 
of the survey course may be made 
either through the human activity 
field, or through some product or ma- 
chine of importance. The applica- 
tion of these two methods will de- 
pend upon the particular unit in 
question. 

The question may be asked, how 
will achievement in such a course be 
determined? A definite measure of 
achievement should be made at the 
end of the course. There will prob- 
ably be less testing during the semes- 
ter than in our present courses. A 
term paper, combined with a final 
examination, would be a good basis 
for grades. It is hoped that progress 
in grading systems may be comple- 
mentary to progress in curricula so 
that all that will be needed at the end 
will be a pass or a failure as a meas- 
ure of achievement. 

The method of instruction will 
doubtless involve the use of a sylla- 
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bus. This procedure will be necessary 
for at least two reasons. The survey 
program has not developed on the 
eleventh-year levels to a point where 
textbooks are available. Many of the 
texts written for the thirteenth year 
do not fit the true aims of a survey 
course. Some of the books survey the 
entire science field and others survey 
a single science subject. Fresh from 
the press is a book by Harvey B. 
Lemon of the University of Chicago, 
entitled From Galileo to Cosmic Rays, 
which deals mainly with physics. 
From the publications now available, 
we may glean much valuable mate- 
rial, but no one book would be en- 
tirely suitable in itself. These pub- 
lications should be made available as 
references for students in the survey 
course. The syllabus form of organ- 
ization allows for greater flexibility 
in administration. This would be the 
most sensible method during the ex- 
perimental stage of organization. 
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Abundant reference reading material 
should be assembled to accompany the 
use of the syllabus. Only after this 
experimental period has been passed 
and the survey program has won its 
place in our curriculum, should the 
material and method be put in text- 
book form. Even in the final form, 
special precautions should be made to 
avoid the static nature of common 
texts. The material should be kept 
fluid enough to follow and smooth the 
rutted course of our human progress. 


In the development of the survey 
work, let us feel that we are on the 
frontier in our profession and that 
what we are doing will contribute a 
more perfect education. Let us re- 
member that in the metallurgy of the 
mind the sciences are not separate 
metals, but constitute an alloy— 
stronger, more durable, and more 
beautiful than any of the metals 
which compose it. 


LINKING THE HIGH SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


THOMAS L. NELSON 
Principal, Yuba City Union High School 


NE of the things the secondary 
O?ichools of the state should try to 
do is to tie up their school activities 
with the community life. The Yuba 
City Union High School has been try- 
ing to do this for several years, and 
with considerable success, I believe. 


How Class in Journalism Functions 


The class in journalism has been 
particularly active during the past 
three years. The objectives of this 


class have been: (1) to provide pur- 
poseful projects under conditions ap- 
proaching adult life; (2) to secure 
sustained pupil interest; (3) to moti- 
vate improvement in English usage; 
(4) to correlate school activity with 
the community agencies; (5) to en- 


able pupils to read newspapers more 
intelligently and to understand the 
important part they play in forming 
public opinion. 

The pupils in the class not only 
issue a school paper, but they also 
cover all school news for three local 
papers, two weeklies, and one daily, 
for which they receive five cents an 
inch from the papers. This activity 
keeps school news in the local papers 
and makes money for the class. This 
money is used to send delegates to 
journalistic conventions, buy special 
equipment, pay transportation ex- 
penses, etc. In addition to regular 
school news, these pupils also cover 
such community news as they can, 
such as society, club, personals, and 
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local forum lectures. They also do 
feature stories and interviews. When 
any celebrity comes to town, some of 
the journalism pupils are usually the 
first to get an interview. 

All of this work is directed by the 
commissioner of publicity, one of the 
students, who keeps the assignment 
book, checks stories, sees that they 
meet the various paper deadlines, and 
posts the clipped stories in a scrap 
book. Once a month this pupil makes 
out the bills and sends out collectors 
who must collect both from the news- 
papers and from the local business 
houses that have taken out advertis- 
ing space in the school paper. 

The pupils in the class, through the 
splendid co-operation of the local 
papers, are also given an opportunity 
to work for a day or two each semes- 
ter in their shops. Only one or two 
students at a time are allowed to do 
this. 

During public school week, how- 
ever, the managers of the two local 
weeklies move out of their shops and 
the journalism class moves in. Stu- 
dent staffs take over almost com- 
pletely the job of getting out the local 
papers during this week. They so- 
licit the advertising, write up all the 
copy, plan the make-up of the paper, 
and give instructions to the shop help. 
During this week, pupils may be 
found in the local newspaper offices 
early and late. They certainly be- 
come enthusiastic about their job. 
They feel that they are doing an im- 
portant part of the community work. 


Many Ways of Bringing the School 
and Community Together 


Public school week is used by the 
school in other ways to tie up with 
the community. Exhibits of school 
work are placed in many store win- 
dows and in the stores themselves. 
For example, the art classes had ex- 
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hibits in a local pharmacy, biology in 
another. The clothing classes placed 
exhibits in a department store win- 
dow. The foods classes displayed 
their work in one of the grocery 
stores. The wood shop classes had 
some of their machines set up in a 
local hardware store and carried on 
their work. This attracted much at- 
tention from the public and received 
much favorable comment. 


One of the outstanding exhibits 
was that of the adult class in arts and 
crafts. All during the week members 
of this class took turns working on 
their projects in a local department 
store in a corner set aside for them. 
Women who came in became very 
much interested in this work, such as 
basketry, leather tooling, hooked rugs, 
weaving, clay work, ete. A registra- 
tion book was kept on the table and 
resulted in a big enrollment in the 
class for the next term. 

In addition to the above exhibits, 
the band played down town on two 
days, and another adult class put on 
an exhibit of first aid work in front 
of the fire house. 

One of the most popular activities 
was a program put on by the junior 
class at the local theatre, and a play, 
The Crimson Cocoanut, put on by the 
dramatics class. 

Some of the other continuous ways 
in which we link the school to the 
community are through the adult 
school. A community forum, dealing 
with current political, social, and eco- 
nomic problems is held each week and 
is usually attended by about 125 to 
150 people. In addition to this, 
there is another small forum group 
which meets for a dinner discussion 
once each week. This group brings 
out some of the leading citizens, to- 
gether with the local newspaper edi- 
tors and several of the leading teach- 
ers and principals, to discuss vital 
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issues of various kinds. These dis- 
cussions are of tremendous value to 
the teachers and principals in keep- 
ing in touch with the local feeling and 
viewpoint on various issues of the 
day. It also keeps a leading group 
of citizens actively interested in the 
schools. 


Another agency which keeps the 
school in touch with the community 
is a service bureau for supplying pro- 
grams to local groups. Whenever a 
local club, farm bureau, or other 
group calls up for a program, it 
is supplied with almost anything 
from a boxing match to an illustrated 
travel talk, or from a tumbling team 
to a mixed quartet. 


Another method which has been 
used to bring the community to the 
school has been the community pag- 
eant which is held outdoors in the 
spring on the school lawn. The last 
big pageant was put on during the 
Washington bi-centennial year. This 
pageant depicted, by means of the 
dance and pantomime, the history of 
our country from Washington to the 
present time. The local grammar 
schools and the high school were com- 
bined to produce this pageant, which 
used about five hundred children 
dressed in beautiful costumes. The 
high spot of the pageant was the 
forming of a live American flag by 
a large group of girls who danced 
into position on the lawn to form a 
huge fiag with the stars and stripes. 


Another such pageant will prob- 
ably be produced this year to com- 
memorate the terecentenary of the 
American high school, which had its 
beginning three hundred years ago 
this February with the founding of 
the Boston Latin School. 


Pupils who take part in these pag- 
eants become very enthusiastic, and 
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get a real living, vital knowledge of 
history, besides feeling that they are 
taking an active part in the commun- 
ity life. 

Another activity which seems des- 
tined to become closely linked with 
the community is a recreational pro- 
gram under the emergency educa- 
tional program for high school gradu- 
ates who have too much leisure time 
on their hands, and this is a large 
number. This program, which is un- 
der the direction of a local unem- 
ployed teacher, has already been 
started and is providing recreation 
for about twenty-five young men. 
Right now they are interested pri- 
marily in basketball, but later they 
will have indoor baseball, tennis, cro- 
quet, handball, volleyball, horseshoes, 
baseball, ping pong, and various other 
recreational activities. Our idea is 
that their leisure time can be spent to 
better advantage in such activities 
than in local pool halls and table 
joints, or on the street corners. 


Another activity which links the 
school and the community is our 
placement bureau, which we have just 
begun under the direction of the 
office-practice teacher who is using 
office-practice pupils to list the stores, 
mills, canneries, ete., contact them, 
and list the available openings and 
possible openings that might be filled 
by high school graduates. Pupils of 
the office-practice class have also 
been placed in local offices for a few 
hours each week to get practical ex- 
perience. In some cases, this has led 
to permanent employment after 
graduation. 


We are continually looking for new 
ways to bring the school and the com- 
munity into closer relationship, be- 
cause we feel that this is one of the 
things that will make our curriculum 
more vital. 
































IS LATIN A DEAD LANGUAGE? 


LOLA MARGUERITE HAWORTH 
Chairman of Latin Department, Compton Junior High Schools 


HE question of whether Latin is 

dead or a living language is one 
in which I have a very vital interest. 
With each new class, I am ever more 
and more convinced that Latin is a 
living thing. 

Before I go further with the dis- 
cussion of this subject, perhaps you 
would be interested in a brief resumé 
of the language situation in our 
Compton Union Secondary District. 
We have a rather unique language 
‘*set-up’’ and one of which we are 
admittedly proud. 

In accordance with the 6-4-4 plan, 
under which the schools in the dis- 
trict operate, the seventh, eighth, 
ninth, and tenth grades are taught 
in the junior high schools; and the 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth, in the junior college. 
There are five junior high schools in 
the district: Clearwater, Compton, 
Enterprise, Lynwood, and Willow- 
brook, with the junior college plant 
at Compton. 


The Compton Language Program 

Our present language program is 
as follows: One language only, Lat- 
in, the basic language, is taught in 
the junior high schools. Here pupils 
have an opportunity to complete the 
college entrance requirement of two 
years of language before their elev- 
enth year. There is an added advan- 
tage in this arrangement. It lies in 
the fact that the language given is 
Latin, since Latin furnishes a foun- 
dation for the modern languages for 
those who wish to study French or 
Spanish in college. 

At the beginning of every school 
year, the ninth- and _ tenth - year 
classes are each divided into two 


groups, the college-going group and 
those not planning to go to college. 
Those in the college-going group are 
advised, but not required, to take 
Latin in junior high school, and thus 
complete at once the language re- 
quirement. 


In the eleventh and twelfth years, 
first- and second-year Latin is not 
offered ; third-year Latin is given if 
there are enough students desiring it 
to make a class. The languages open 
to eleventh- and twelfth-year stu- 
dents are Spanish and French. 


It is now obvious that from a very 
important point of view, the eco- 
nomic, the language program in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
years is most advantagteous. There 
is no duplication in the eleventh and 
twelfth years of junior college (some- 
times spoken of as senior high school) 
of the language offered in the ninth 
and tenth years of the junior high 
schools, and vice versa. This lack of 
duplication is an economy measure 
that is saving the district large sums 
annually. Well-filled classes of a sin- 
gle basic language, uniform in the 
five junior high schools, also tend to 
simplify administration in such mat- 
ters as program making, credit re- 
cording, and faculty assignments. 


For the first year or two after the 
adoption of this plan some dissatis- 
faction with the departure from tra- 
dition was voiced by a few parents in 
each school, who, for sentimental or 
other reasons, wished their children 
to study French or Spanish in the 
ninth and tenth grades. These ex- 
pressions kave become less frequent 
each year until now they are very 
rare indeed. 
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In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
years of the junior college, regular 
college credit is given for work in 
French, German, Spanish, and Latin. 

You have, then, in brief, the gen- 
eral outline of the rather fearless 
handling of the language program in 
the Compton Union Secondary Dis- 
trict. After this digression, I shall 
now return to my subject, ‘‘Is Latin 
a Dead Language?’’—a question to 
which administrative action in the 
district very definitely indicates a 
negative answer. 


This extract from an editorial in 
the Chicago Tribune seems a fitting 
introduction to the discussion to fol- 


low: 

It has been a popular fallacy to call 
classic Latin and Greek dead languages. 
Because they are not spoken colloquially or 
written or read by anyone but scholars does 
not prove them dead. On the contrary, 
they are the living constituents of the 
speech of the day. 


Special Methods in Latin Teaching 


I shall take up the subject from 
the teaching angle, particularly as 
we present Latin. True it is that 
Latin teachers often have to over- 
come in their students the common 
prejudice to Latin, due to their idea 
that it is a ‘‘dead language.’’ A dis- 
cussion of the expansion of the 
Roman power and influence in 
Europe forms a basis upon which to 
work. It is not difficult for the pu- 
pils to see that after centuries the 
language of the Roman colonists be- 
came changed, resulting in French 
in France, Spanish in Spain, Rouma- 
nian in Roumania, et cetera. They 
are now prepared to accept the state- 
ment that it was principally the con- 
quest of William the Conqueror, 
from Normandy, in 1066, that 
brought about the blending of An- 
glo-Saxon and Latin, resulting in the 
English language. 


It is well now for the Latin stu- 
dent to know why Latin is worth 
studying. A talk on our indebted- 
ness to Latin may follow, with vari- 
ous sorts of posters used to illustrate. 
These posters may be some that have 
been worked out by students in pre- 
vious years to show the derivation 
of many English words from Latin, 
or to show how largely law, medi- 
eine, and the sciences depend upon 
Latin. 

It is helpful for the pupils to see 
in advance how our language is en- 
riched by Latin. They will then en- 
ter into the study with greater en- 
thusiasm because they see its real 
use. Creating interest from the be- 
ginning is highly important, for the 
cooperation of the pupil is necessary 
for the best results. There seems to 
be a salutary effect in an appeal to 
the almost universal desire for effici- 
ency. For this reason, it is well for 
the teacher to let the pupil know that 
she considers Latin one of the best 
means to that end. The next step is 
to show him that she wants to help 
him gain from Latin that which may 
be carried away and used. 

In our district, we have as our mo- 
tive for teaching Latin not merely 
the fulfillment of the language re- 
quirement for college entrance; but, 
more particularly, the correlation of 
Latin to practical life. 


Improvement of English 
Through Latin 


Perhaps we place our greatest em- 
phasis upon the improvement of pu- 
pils’ English through the study of 
Latin. The question of making Latin 
contribute to the mastery of the Eng- 
lish language falls naturally into 
three principal divisions: vocabulary, 
grammar, and spelling. 

Our Latin teachers set aside a 
definite amount of class time for 
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making a conscious connection be- 
tween the identical elements in Latin 
and English. 

Most educators are agreed that 
the law of association is the basis for 
the practical study of language. For 
this reason, the development of the 
pupils’ vocabulary through Latin is 
kept ever uppermost in the thought 
of the teacher. Many pupils will 
have but one year of Latin; few, 
more than two years. We feel that 
it is very necessary, then, that the 
present values to be derived from 
word study should not be neglected. 

A few methods used in the solu- 
tion of the problem of how to make 
this vocabulary development possible 
through the study of Latin will be 
briefly reviewed. 

As new Latin words appear in vo- 
eabulary lists, the class is asked to 
suggest English resemblances to 
these words. Teaching the pupil to 
remember Latin words from their as- 
sociation with related English words 
will build up a strong Latin vocabu- 
lary. This is neecssary if any ex- 
tensive work with derivatives is to be 
done. 

In every Latin vocabulary list, we 
discuss each word in terms of re- 
lated English words. A device occa- 
sionally used is to have each pupil 
list, with the aid of the English dic- 
tionary, all the derivatives and re- 
lated words to be found for some one 
Latin stem. Each pupil’s list may 
be read or put on the board for the 
class to see. The length of the list 
will make upon the pupil an indelible 
impression which will return to him 
when he finds an unfamiliar English 
word from such a Latin stem. Thus, 
his present difficulty is solved. 

Pupils with artistic ability fre- 
quently make attractive posters 
showing derivatives from certain 
Latin words. These posters decorate 
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the room and add interest to the 
study. 

Near Christmas time one year, an 
ingenious boy brought to class a 
small evergreen tree. The trunk was 
labeled videre (to see). Tied to the 
various branches and twigs were 
many bright-colored Christmas cards, 
on each of which was written an 
English word coming from videre, 
such as: vision, visible, evident, visit, 
visitor, and many others . 

To keep the pupils ever alert to the 
possibilities to be found in Latin for 
vocabulary improvement, we use the 
first ten minutes of every class pe- 
riod for this puprpose. We begin 
early in the course, when only a few 
Latin words have been learned, to 
initiate the plan. Pupils are encour- 
aged to watch in their ordinary read- 
ing for English words derived from 
the Latin words they know. The next 
day we ask if anyone has found an 
English word suggestive of his Latin 
vocabulary. It is not long before 
several are able to say that they have 
found a number of English words 
coming from Latin. It is with an air 
of conquest that they tell us of being 
able to figure out, from the Latin, 
the meanings of very difficult Eng- 
lish words. 

We now suggest that every day 
pupils put on the board the sen- 
tences containing words whose mean- 
ings they would not have known 
without Latin. This is done before 
class or while roll is being taken. 
Then, when the period begins, these 
sentences are read, and the deriva- 
tion of each difficult word is ex- 
plained by one of the class. 

Almost from the beginning, even 
in a Latin I class, our boards are 
filled with such sentences. In addi- 
tion to doing this board work, pu- 
pils voluntarily tell of sentences 
they have found containing words 
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unknown except for Latin. Others 
bring to class clippings from news- 
papers or magazines, referring in 
some way to their Latin. 

The plan includes the agreement 
that no one is to read solely for the 
purpose of finding difficult words. 
He must confine his list of deriva- 
tives to those found in the reading 
he would normally do, whether for 
another subject, such as history or 
English, or for recreation. This idea 
has a double purpose. First, it is to 
prevent the pupil’s becoming weary 
with aimless searching for deriva- 
tives. Second, it is meant to make 
the pupil realize that if he is being 
helped in every-day experiences, 
Latin is practical. More and more, 
then, he will find himself turning to 
Latin for help. 

The plan just described is designed 
to increase the pupli’s comprehen- 
sion and appreciation of what he 
reads, through vocabulary develop- 
ment. 

As an independent project, a mem- 
ber of one of our Latin classes 
found it an interesting study to make 
a search for words of Latin origin in 
modern inventions. He discovered 
that scientific inventions and new 
business devices usually go to the 
classics for their names. To show his 
findings to his classmates, he 
mounted pictures of various inven- 
tions on a large card, and below each 
invention he gave the analysis of its 
name. 

Word analysis is such an impor- 
tant part of vocabulary building 
that we find it worth while to give 
definite training in this. If the habit 
of trying to understand the real 
meaning of words is firmly fixed, the 
pupil will not be satisfied with super- 
ficial and hazardous guesses. We en- 
courage pupils to analyze difficult 
English words, whenever possible, 
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rather than to consult the dictionary. 

Great stress is placed upon the fact 
that most of the prefixes and suffixes 
in English are from Latin. As Latin 
prepositions appear, from time to 
time, we ask for lists of English 
words which use these prepositions as 
prefixes. 

A similar study may be made with 
suffixes. We believe that, as a result 
of this study, many English words 
will be made clear through an under- 
standing of the real meaning of the 
prefix and suffix. 

The methods just mentioned are 
only a few of those being employed 
in our Latin classes with the idea of 
increasing the English vocabulary of 
our pupils. 


Grammar—Latin and English 


Let us consider the grammar ques- 
tion. We believe that Latin gram- 
mar should be taught solely as a 
means to an end, and not as an end 
in itself, as was seemingly the ob- 
jective in Latin teaching until fairly 
recently. Regardless of what method 
is used, the study of grammar can- 
not be entirely eliminated. We con- 
sider it, however, as only a means of 
making language more intelligible. 
Without question, the study of Latin 
almost automatically gives a better 
comprehension of English grammar; 
but, with intentional association and 
comparison, that comprehension 
should be increased. It is one of our 
objectives to bring about such a 
transfer. 

Without discussing specific meth- 
ods used in making Latin grammar 
applicable to English grammar, I 
shall briefly sum up the procedure, 
in general. We draw as many paral- 
lels as possible between Latin and 
English grammar. We try to make 
it obvious that grammar is grammar, 
no matter in what language it is 
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used; and, in its essentials, it is the 
same in all languages. 


Latin and Spelling 


The Latin teacher has almost un- 
limited means for improving her pu- 
pils’ spelling. In our schools we 
have found various devices effectual 
in making Latin apply to English 
spelling. 

In the association of new Latin 
words with related English words, 
pupils are taught to be especially on 
the lookout for English derivatives 
having double consonants. Attention 
is called to the fact that there is a 
double consonant in the derivative 
because of its having come from a 
particular Latin word which has a 
double consonant. The word ‘‘an- 
nual’ from annus, and ‘‘carriage’’ 
from carrus, illustrate. 

The spelling of words having con- 
sonants made double by the addition 
of prefixes will be made clear by 
analyzing the words. Examples are 
‘‘ecommotion,’’ ‘‘interrogative,’’ and 
‘‘immigrant.’’ The analysis of ‘‘emi- 
grant’’ also, at this point, will show 
why this word has only one m, 
whereas ‘‘immigrant’’ has two. 

Many words are mispelled in Eng- 
lish because of a silent letter which 
is still retained from the Latin. When 
such a derivative is mentioned, it 
will help the student to remember the 
spelling of the English word, if at- 
tention is called to the fact that the 
offending letter, though silent in 
English, is sounded in Latin. The 
following are examples: The word 
‘‘reign’’ (r-e-i-gn) has the g, al- 
though not sounded, because it comes 
from the Latin regnum (r-e-g-n-u-m). 
Our word ‘‘debt’’ (d-e-b-t) has the b 
because of its origin from the Latin 
debitus (d-e-b-i-t-u s). 

Without going into too technical a 
discussion of the methods used, I 
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will simply state that pupils may 
also be taught to distinguish between 
the spelling of words whose suffixes 
are -able and -ible; -ent and -ant ; and 
-tion and -sion. 

It is our hope that through these 
methods and others for improving 
spelling, it may become a habit with 
pupils to think of their Latin as a 
‘‘life saver’’ in spelling. 

The task of making Latin contrib- 
ute to the mastery of the English 
language is our highest goal. We try 
to stimulate in the pupils an untir- 
ing enthusiasm for the application of 
Latin in every-day experience. In 
short, we hope to train the pupil to 
turn to Latin as a panacea for his 
every English ill, whether vocabu- 
lary, spelling, or grammar. 


The Use of Exhibits 

To vitalize the study of Latin and 
to make the life of the Romans more 
real, the Latin rooms of several of 
our schools have been turned into lit- 
tle Roman museums. In display 
cases and cupboards, on shelves and 
other available space, are kept the 
miniature representations of various 
articles used by the Romans which 
pupils have made as outside projects. 
These collections include such things 
as chariots, shields, swords, writing 
materials, wearing apparel, furni- 
ture, and many other things. These 
articles are displayed before the 
classes at appropriate times. For 
example, if the lesson mentions the 
Roman toga, a toga is brought out 
and put on one of the boys to give 
the class some idea of Roman cos- 
tumes. Pupils take an active interest 
and a pride in making articles for 
such demonstration work. 


Classes are always keenly inter- 
ested in pictures or articles relating 
in any way to the Romans, particu- 
larly if these have been procured in 
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Europe. The returns in class en- 
thusiasm makes a trip to Rome a real 
investment for any Latin teacher. 


Practical Ends Served 
By Study of Latin 

Searcely a day passes without some 
pupil telling how the vocabulary of 
his mathematics text is made more 
clear through Latin. Scientific names 
take on a new meaning when seen 
through the light of their Latin 
origin. Musical terms are easy for 
the Latin student to understand. 
English literature, whether poetry 
or prose, is read with far greater ap- 
preciation. The reason is that the 
pupil has become familiar with many 
mythological characters in his study 
of only a year or two of Latin. 

Stories in the Latin text dealing 
with the life of the Romans, their 
admirable qualities, their high civic 
and social ideals, may serve as an in- 
strument for promoting better citi- 
zenship and for character develop- 
ment. 

When the pupils realize the ever- 
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increasing uses made of Latin in ad- 
vertising, they are convinced that it 
is a practical subject. They enjoy 
making interesting posters and scrap- 
books of collections of such adver- 
tisements. 


To understand the Latin mottoes 
and inscriptions so frequently met 
with, and to be able to interpret Lat- 
in phrases, abbreviations, and many 
cartoons with classical reference, fur- 
nish an incentive for the pupil to be- 
come alert and sensitive to the uses 
to be made of Latin. In short, be- 
cause of his Latin, the student finds 
that in many, many ways the world 
about him is becoming more interest- 
ing, more understandable. 


Surely, Latin, so vibrant with life, 
ever bursting forth in new and sur- 
prising uses, becomes, to the pupil, a 
living thing. We, then, who see much 
farther into the limitless range over 
which the influence of Latin is felt, 
can say, with genuine enthusiasm, 
‘‘Latin is not dead! It lives! It 
lives !’’ 





SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN CALIFORNIA 
TO BE SURVEYED 


C. F. MUNCY 


California State Department of Education 


OR YEARS, secondary education has 

been struggling with the difficult 
problems of educating all the chil- 
dren of all the people in schools 
which, by tradition, are geared to 
less than twenty-five per cent of the 
present instructional load. The cur- 
rent trend toward the reorganization 
of secondary school curricula in 
California, and in many other states, 
is convincing evidence of the fact 
that school administrators are de- 
termined to correct these conditions. 


Reorganization of Secondary 
Education Requires Fundamental 
Improvements wm 
Instructional Program 

It is significant to note that changes, 
which are planned to correct tempo- 
rary and emergency conditions only, 
do not satisfy the requirements for 
a genuinely reorganized secondary 
school program. Recent social and 
economic trends have forcefully 


ealled attention to the nationwide 
need for secondary schools equipped 














SECONDARY SCHOOL LIBRARIES SURVEY 


to train men and women to act in- 
telligently on the fundamental prob- 
lems of our democracy. In charac- 
teristic American fashion, many 
traditional concepts and _ practices 
are being replaced with modern and 
currently effective programs of 
studies. 


Modern School Libraries Provide 
Current Instructional Materials 

In past years secondary education 
has been especially handicapped, due 
to the lack of a large and readily 
available supply of suitable instruc- 
tional materials. Textbook instruc- 
tional programs could not be ex- 
pected to provide the essential 
knowledge required as a basis for 
interpreting and giving direction to 
our contemporary socio-economic de- 
velopment. The library resources of 
a very large percentage of secondary 
schools are today only partially ade- 
quate for use as a basis for making 
fundamental reorganizations in cur- 
ricula.. However, the recent books 
and other current periodical materi- 
als already available in school libra- 
ries are doing yeoman service at the 
present time. In effect, the library 
is being recognized as the fountain 
source for the ever-changing materi- 
als of instruction needed in a modern 
secondary school program. 


Survey of School Inbraries 

In cooperation with a statewide 
committee of the School Library As- 
sociation of California, the State De- 
partment of Education has recently 
undertaken a Survey of Secondary 
School Libraries in California. Un- 
der the direction of Mr. C. F. Muncy, 
Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Research and Statistics, the plans 
and reporting schedules for use in 
gathering the essential data are being 
developed by a committee, which has 
been organized into Northern and 
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Southern sections for convenience. 
Miss Hope L. Potter, Librarian, 
South Pasadena High School, is 
chairman of the Southern section of 
the committee, while Miss Mabel E. 
White, Librarian, Presidio Junior 
High School, San Francisco, is chair- 
man of the Northern section. Mem- 
bers of the statewide committee are: 


Miss Myrtle Barrier, Librarian, Monrovia 
High School, Monrovia, California. 

Miss Irma Brink, Librarian, Garfield 
Junior-Senior High School, Los Angeles. 

Miss Dorothy Drake, Librarian, Wash- 
ington High School, Los Angeles. 

Miss Helen Estill, Librarian, 
High School, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Gertrude Harvie, Librarian, Wash- 
ington Elementary School, Sacramento. 

Miss Helen Herney, Librarian, Los An- 
geles Junior College, Los Angeles. 

Miss Margaret Jackson, Librarian, Santa 
Monica High School, Santa Monica, 

Miss Gertrude Memmler, Librarian, Berke- 
ley High School, Berkeley. 

Miss Elizabeth Neal, Librarian, Comp- 
ton Junior College, Compton. 

Miss Helen Pierce, Librarian, Modesto 
Junior College, Modesto. 

Miss Dora Smith, Reference Librarian, 
San Jose State Teachers College, San Jose. 

Mrs. Elizabeth White, City School Libra- 
rian, Long Beach. 

Tentative Draft of Survey 
Reporting Schedule Completed 

The survey will attempt to assem- 
ble all pertinent facts concerning 
California secondary school library 
operation, administration, and serv- 
ices. The tentative draft of the sur- 
vey reporting schedule as it has been 
developed by the committee includes 
the following major divisions: 

I. General Historical Information Con- 
cerning Secondary School Libraries in Cali- 
fornia. 

II. Housing Facilities and Equipment 
of Secondary School Libraries. 

III. The Librarian and Library Staff in 
Secondary Schools. 

IV. Book Collections and Materials of 
Secondary School Libraries. 

V. Availability and Use of Secondary 
School Library Services. 

VI. Financing Secondary School Libra- 
ries. 


Fairfax 
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The form of the reporting schedule 
has been prepared to insure the as- 
sembling of complete and accurate 
data with a minimum of work re- 
quired of the respondent. 


Publication of Survey Report 


It is planned to use these data as 
a basis for a series of secondary 
school library research projects to 
be undertaken by members of the 
survey committee. Following the 
analysis and interpretation of these 
data, the several projects will be as- 
sembled and published as a final re- 
port of the survey. This will be dis- 
tributed throughout the state. It is 
confidently believed that the survey 
will accomplish these goals: 


1. To set forth clearly the essential 
facts concerning the present status of sec- 
ondary school libraries in California. This 
will include the distribution of secondary 
school libraries throughout the state, the 
scope and kinds of services rendered, and a 
description of the current needs of school 
libraries. 


2. To assemble and describe those plans 
and practices which have been found most 
successful in improving secondary school 
library service. 


3. To develop suggested standards for 
the evaluation of secondary school library 
procedures. 


4. To formulate a working statement of 
the functions and services of school libra- 
ries in relation to socially-effective pro- 
grams of secondary education. 


Need for Adequate School Libraries 


The need for a statewide survey of 
secondary school libraries in Califor- 
nia at the present time is emphasized 
especially by the general movement 
looking toward the reorganization of 
secondary education. One of the es- 
sential requirements for the reor- 
.ganization of secondary school ecur- 
ricula is for a continuous flow of 
current factual information into the 
program of studies. Adequate school 
libraries are the only agencies which 
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ean effectively and consistently pro- 
vide this essential service. 

Likewise, the need for such a sur- 
vey is apparent when it is realized 
that the important facts about sece- 
ondary school libraries have never 
been assembled on a statewide basis. 
The National Survey of Secondary 
Edueation published in 1932 a Bul- 
letin-Monograph entitled The Sec- 
ondary School Library. The follow- 
ing quotation is an excerpt taken 
from this Bulletin-Monograph, which 
is based upon data assembled in an 
unpublished master’s thesis in 1927: 
‘*A number of investigators in vari- 
ous states report the work that high 
school librarians do in addition to 
their library work. In his study of 
280 high schools in California, 
Thompson indicates that only twenty 
schools have full-time librarians.’ 
Eleven schools have no librarians; in 
seven schools pupils serve as libra- 
rians; two schools have librarians 
who spend only part of their day at 
school; and there are 240 teacher- 
librarians.’’ 

It is planned to distribute, during 
the month of March, 1935, the sur- 
vey reporting schedules to all sec- 
ondary schools, including junior high 
schools, high schools, and junior col- 
leges in California. Copies will be 
forwarded to each secondary school 
administrator, together with addi- 
tional copies to each librarian for 
use in reporting data. It is believed 
that the data can be assembled, ana- 
lyzed, and interpreted during the re- 
mainder of the Spring term and 
Summer session. This will insure the 
publication of the final report of the 
survey early next Fall. 

The wholehearted cooperation of 
secondary school administrators and 
librarians is earnestly solicited. 
~ 1Thompson Paul E. 


Libraries.” Unpublished 
Stanford University, 1927. 


“California High School 
master’s thesis, Leland 
125 pp. 
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PRESENT STATUS OF THE ORIENTATION COURSE IN 
CALIFORNIA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 
HUGH M. BELL 


Dean of the Lower Division, Chico State Teachers College 


HERE has been a rapid growth in 

the number of orientation courses 
offered in colleges and universities 
since their formal beginning at Reed 
College in 1911. Fitts and Swift’ 
report the number of colleges offer- 
ing orientation courses as increasing 
from two in 1911 to eighty-two in 
1928. Studies by Harbeson,* Worthy,’ 
and Bennett,‘ restricted to the junior 
college field, reveal a similar rapid 
growth. , 

The purpose of this investigation 
was to survey the content, organiza- 
tion, and administration of the ori- 
entation course in the public junior 
colleges of California. A question- 
naire was sent to thirty-four public 
junior colleges in California. Thiriy- 
three replies were received. The only 
junior college not reporting has 
never offered an orientation course. 
The summary of the questions and 
the replies follow: 


1. Do you offer an orientation course? 
Yes: 23. No: 11. 

2. If you have offered orientation and 
have discontinued it recently, why have 
you done so? 

a. Reduction of expenses. 
b. Economy forced cut; orientation 
first. 
e. Lack of teaching force. 
d. Superfluous. 
3. Is the course required or elective? 
Required: 19. Elective: 4. 
4. How many units of credit are offered? 


Frequency 
a. % unit 2 
b. 1 unit 6 





1Fitts, C. T., and Swift, F. H. “The Construc- 
tion of Orientation Courses for College Fresh- 
men.” Education, V. 2, No. 3, 1928. ‘ 

2Harbeson, J. W. “Survey of Orientation 
Courses in Public Junior Colleges’ Dept. of 
Supt. Sixth Yearbook, 1928. ‘ 

®Worthy, E. F. Orientation Courses in Junior 
Colleges.” Junior College Journal, V. 3, No. 3, 
1932. 

*Bennett, Margaret E. “Orientation Courses in 
Public Junior Colleges.’’ April, 1934. 


e. 2 units 12 
d. 3 units 1 
e. 4 units 2 


5. What teaching methods are used in 
your classes in orientation? 





Times 
checked 
a. Lecture by instructor of course..15 
b. Lecture and disecussion................ 17 
@. Weta TOOWR «cence esnt 16 
d. Lectures by other faculty 
members _ ................ a 10 
e. Lectures by persons outside 
College 10 
f. Collateral reading ........................ 17 
i SORE COI neisasscitintincrnincctescsianiainns 10 
Bis II, canensceicc akcicendciesestaceenie 9 


6. Under which of the following heads 
would your course or courses be prop- 
erly classified? 





Times 
checked 

a. Improvement of thinking 
WR I crcsesninscssticricinuttenacins 17 

b. Survey of the fields of 
knowledge 9 

e. Social and intellectual ori- 
GRIER csvesesinesansnsiiitnnitnicisiinintsia 17 


d. Adjustment to the college.......... 13 


7. To what department is your course 
attached ? 


Times 

checked 
De BO occa cccetccessesnisinsitssacnaaaitll 4 
ic TRI COD — caceicenissssticeenine 7 
6: Rae nn 4 
i ID cccctinmetnititainitapniioenniii 5 
ic TIN iiinisiacinscpictsnsttehbaaiebandianit 1 
$i TIE sccincienticansvcincsndeiaiiannainl 1 
g. Student personnel 1 





8. What are the academic interests and 
training of the instructors of your ori- 


entation? 

Times 

checked 
S| een arer ae 17 
Ws PR cctcticccrtcinetnsintsinomens 8 
Ci TI ccieniiesitninstccidiccnsctitilaiaiinioeaai 4. 
GC, FI cnseewiircecccsicitnitts eeriocenncin 4 
©: PONE: vacisiciestnie elim 1 
Gs ID ii esscitectstaiceitiinicnicstbestnicde pt 
TI en ccansntcicntce steric 2 
Be, LQRGUR GO  -..n.nncececnscrccasssiisinncensoroneen 1 
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9. What is the approximate size of your 
classes ? 


a. Fall semester: Range—8 to 900 


Median 45 


b. Spring semester: Range—8 to 200 
Median 60 


10. When was your course first offered? 
Frequency 

1922 1 

. 1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

. 1932—1933—1934 


11. What textbook are you using? 
Frequency 
9 


rorrR mo eo op 
cw NRK OD DN Hee 


a. Werner 
b. Headly 
ce. Bennett 
d. Benjamin 
e. Baker 


— — H bo b 


General Summary of Questions 


Analysis of the thirty-three re- 
plies seems to justify the following 
conclusions concerning the present 
status of orientation courses in the 
public junior colleges of California: 


1. The orientation course is nearly always 
required. 

2. A two-unit, one-semester course is most 
common, 


3. There is a wide variety of teaching 
methods employed in the courses. 


4. The adjustment problems of students 
are receiving the major emphasis. Im- 
provement of study habits and adjust- 
ment to the college are the two most 
popular topics. 

5. The orientation course is most fre- 
quently attached to the social science 
department. 

6.The academic interest and training of 

the instructors of orientation are 

chiefly in the field of the social sci- 
ences. 

The typical orientation class is com- 

paratively large. 

8. Thirty-nine per cent of California 
public junior colleges use a textbook 
in orientation. 
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9. The first orientation course was of- 
fered at Riverside in 1922. 

10. Three junior colleges have discontin- 
ued the orientation course recently. 

11. Sixty-eight per cent of the junior 
colleges offer an orientation course. 

12. Over one-half of the junior college 
orientation courses were inaugurated 
during the years 1927 to 1929, inclu- 
sive. 

13. No new orientation courses have been 
inaugurated in California public juni- 
or colleges since 1931. 

14. Both large and small junior colleges 
are without orientation courses. 


Interesting Variations 


At Fresno State Teachers College 
and Junior College, President Thom- 
as teaches an orientation course re- 
quired of all the members of the 
freshman class. 


Pasadena Junior College has an ac- 
tive mental hygiene program as a 
part of its orientation program. 


Sacramento Junior College teaches 
men and women separately in ori- 
entation. 


Bakersfield Junior College gives 
four one-unit courses in orientation. 
The first semester is concerned with 
how to study and the adjustment to 
college; the second and third semes- 
ters, with adjustment to the social 
and intellectual world; and the 
fourth, with orientation to the fields 
of knowledge. 

In the Junior College division of 
the San Jose State Teachers College 
the orientation class meets once a 
week throughout the year. Class 
meetings are featured by programs 
and lectures by various faculty mem- 
bers and persons from outside the 
college. 

Pomona Junior College has an elec- 
tive independent reading orientation 
course taught by the librarian. Fac- 
ulty members cooperate with the li- 
brarian in directing the reading of 
students. 














HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE MAGAZINES 


J. MURRAY LEE 
Director of Research, Burbank City Schools 


“How important it is that we create and 

firmly establish in youth attitudes that 
are hospitable to the learning of those facts 
and principles which we believe important 
to education. That a teacher be liked by 
his pupils is a practical essential in order 
that he may teach effectively.’’ These are 
only a few of the gems in Dr. Briggs’ arti- 
cle on ‘‘What Emotions Do to Our Think- 
ing’’ in Teachers’ College Record for Feb- 
ruary. 

Can controversial issues be introduced 
into the classroom? ‘‘ Each week we choose 
a topic of social importance and current 
interest. We selected a chairman, one or 
more speakers, and four to eight panel 
members. Each speaker prepared a point of 
view on the topic. The panel had to make 
one- or two-minute contributions and ask 
and answer pertinent questions. The chair- 
man guided the discussion and summarized 
the thinking. Participants and audience 
were given sufficient time for study.’’ Edna 
Bohlman concluded in The Social Studies 
for February that ‘‘the plan developed a 
continuing interest and tolerance in current 
topics.’’ 

If you are interested in articles in the 
field of social and economic problems, Ger- 
trude Richard’s column ‘‘Among the Cur- 
rent Magazines’’ will be of assistance in 
locating material. This column appears 
each month in The Social Studies. 

‘*Though we cannot expect much leader- 
ship from the schools . . . in real economic 
leadership . . . we must demand that they 
attempt to ineuleate correct habits of 
thinking, freed insofar as possible from 
unreasonable prejudices,’’ is Donald V. 
Sires’ conclusions in the February number 
of The Social Studies. 

‘*American teachers can give the youth 
of our land an ideal of self-realization 
through service,’’ is Dr. Reisner’s state- 
ment in the February issue of Teachers 
College Record. 


The Review of Educational Research for 
December summarizes the developments of 
the last three years on ‘‘ Psychology and 
Methods in the High School and College.’’ 
These are excellent summarizes of material 
for each subject field. 

Among the useful summaries and bibliog- 
raphies are bibliographies on study by Drs. 
Woodring and Flemming in the February 
number of Teachers College Record, and a 
summary of research in reading for 1934 
by Dr. Gray in the Journal of Educational 
Research for February. 

Of special interest to California is the 
February number of the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, devoted to ‘‘ Prog- 
ress on the Pacific.’’ It contains articles 
by our friends and workers, Ford, Baker, 
Andrus, Sumner, Proctor, Argo, Nolan, Bis- 
siri, Wooldridge and Cowden, and M., 
Evans. Curriculum practices of several 
larger cities are described. 

Articles on the reorientation of second- 
ary mathematics are presented by Hart and 
Harting in The Mathematics Teacher for 
February. 

The February number of The Social 
Frontier deals with interesting discussions 
of the activities of a certain portion of the 
public press. 


Summaries of the convention papers of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish appear in The English Journal (High 
School Edition) for February. 

Dr. Edgar G. Johnston provides an ex- 
cellent outline of concepts basic to a public 
relations program in Education for Febru- 
ary. 

Science Education, published quarterly, 
abstracts many of the articles in the field 
of science education. 

‘*The Social Scientist Wonders’’ offers 
the interesting viewpoint of Vern Til on 
the problem of indoctrination. It appears 
in The Phi Delta Kappa for February. 











CONSTRUCTION OF SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS TESTS* 


PERSONS RESPONSIBLE: Mrs. N. Nicholson, Mrs. R. Farley, Mrs. Lillian Lamoreaux, J. 
Murray Lee. 

NATURE OF THE ProJecT: A careful study of the skills required in social studies courses, 
provided a basis for developing a series of tests to measure these skills. A series of 
tests was developed for grades 4 to 6 and another series for grades 7 to 9. 
Finpincs: Tests were developed which measured the following skills and abilities: 

1. Use of: 


a. Maps. 

b. Table of contents and index. 
ce. Charts. 

d. Graphs. 

e. Card catalog. 

f. Encyclopedia. 


2. Ability to: 
Select central idea. 
Locate specific information. 
Eliminate unimportant data. 
Organize ideas into outline form. 
Understand word relationship (vocabulary). 

f. Formulate problems. 
The tests show a gradual increase in these abilities from grade to garde. Marked 
differences were noted where a class emphasized a special skill and another class did 
not. The test should prove a valuable instrument in diagnosing the strengths and 
weaknesses of individuals and classes in the skills required for mastery of the social 
studies. 


fase 


\ 


*This title is the subject of a research project conducted in the Burbank City Schools in the past 
school op omitted from the reports of projects from that city, published in the February 
HE JOURNAL. 


number of 














